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DOCUMENTS 
A FRAGMENT OF THE LIFE OF ST CUNGAR. 


St Cuncar is a Somerset saint who has given his name to Congres- 
bury (pronounced Coombsbury), a village near Yatton, on the Cheddar 
Valley railway. The church of Badgworth in the same neighbourhood 
is dedicated to him. An account of the saint, derived from Welsh 
sources, may be read in Miss Arnold-Foster’s useful book on Church 
Dedications (ii 75). It will suffice now to say he is there described as 
a son of Geraint, prince of Cornwall, and as brother of St Just and 
uncle of St Kebi: he is a sixth-century saint, contemporary with 
St David. He has a well at Lanivet in Cornwall, and two churches in 
North Wales.' 

When Wynkyn de Worde printed the Nova Legenda Angliae, in 1516, 
he included in his book several lives which were not derived from his 
main source, John of Tynemouth’s Sanctilogium Angliae. One ‘of 
these was a Life of St Cungar, which represented the saint as the son 
of an Emperor of Constantinople, who renounced the succession and 
fled to Italy, Gaul, and ultimately Britain, in search of the solitude of 
a hermit’s life. He settled at Congresbury in Somerset, and was 
granted the territory of his retreat by King Ina (688-726): at a later 
period he migrated to Wales. This narrative is pure fiction, and it 
places the saint nearly two hundred years too late. The manuscript 
used by Wynkyn de Worde has entirely disappeared. Dr Horstman, 
the careful editor of the recent edition of the Mova Legenda Angliae, 
assigned the composition of the work to the fourteenth century on the 
ground of the alliteration indulged in by the writer.’ 

A fragment of parchment, however, used as the cover of a paper 
book, has recently been given to the Library of the Dean and Chapter 


1 For more precise information the reader must consult the indexes to dn Essay 
on the Welsh Saints, by Prot. Rice Rees (1836), and Lives of the Cambro-British 
Saints, by W. J. Rees (1855), under the word ‘Cyngar’. There is more than one 
saint of the name. For a summary and criticism of statements about St Cungar 
see Acta Sanctorum, November, iii 403 f, (Nov. 7). 

* Horstman Nova Legenda Angliae (tgot’, p. xvii. 
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of Wells,’ which provides us with about half the Life in a more original 
form than the printed text, and in a hand of the latter part of the 
twelfth century. Of the paper book but four leaves survive, and these 
contain the index only to a Latin Formulary, apparently drawn up for 
the secretarial office of a bishop, and written about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century : the book seems to have contained some 204 pages. 

The fragment measures 114 inches by 8 inches, and is written in two 
columns. It has been clipped on all sides, so that some letters and 
portion of letters have been cut away. It has been cut out of a book 
of the Gospels, written at the end of the tenth or the beginning of the 
eleventh century. The last seventeen words of St John’s Gospel 
appear at the top of the first column. These are followed at once, in 
a hand of the middle of the twelfth century, by the rubric Ovatio post 
mandatum: the only other letter in red is the ornamental capital of 
‘ Adesto’, the first word of the prayer. Then comes the portion of 
the Life of St Cungar, which fills the rest of this page and the whole 
of the verso. 

In constructing the apparatus to the text of the Life of St Cungar 
I have neglected mere variations of spelling. In the text itself the 
half-brackets indicate loss of words through the clipping of the parch- 
ment ; square brackets represent the insertions of an early corrector ; 
pointed brackets mark words which I have inserted—for the most part 
from Horstman’s edition (H). 


fecit ihs. quae si scriban 
tur per singula. nec ip 
sum arbitror munda 
capere eos qui scribendi 
sunt libros. 


Oratio post mandatum 

Ostende nobis domine misericordiam tuam 

K 

Kyrriel. Pater noster. Suscepimus deus 

misericordiam tuam. Tu mandasti mandata 

Adesto domine officio nostr¢ servitutis, et quia tu pedes lavare 
dignatus es tuis discipulis, opera manuum tuarum ne despicias 
que nobis retinenda mandasti ; sed sicut his exteriora abluuntur 
inquinamenta corporum, ita per te omnium nostrum interiora 
laventur peccata. Quod ipse prestare dignetur, qui vi(vit) 
Salvum me. Miserere mei. Kyrrie. Et veniat super nos. 
Actiones nostras. 


1 Through the kindness of Mrs Palmer, daughter of a former Lay Vicar of Wells, 
and of her son, the Rev. T. F. Palmer, Vicar of Witham Friary, Somerset. 

2 have to thank my friend Mr J. A. Herbert, of the British Museum, for his help 
in determining the dates of the three handwritings. 
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INCIPIVNT CAPITVLA SEQVENTIS LIBRI. 

De orationibus in ieiuniis parentum sancti Cungari ad expellenda’ 
sterelitatem. 

De conceptione et nativitate pueri. 

De divina electione eiusdem, et sua eximia religione et discessione. 5 

De civibus sequentibus eundem. 

De perigrinatione eiusdem. 

De revelatione angelica, et adventu ad estivam regionem. 

De somnio per angelicam ammonitionem. 

De modo ieiunandi et introitu in aquam frigidam. to 

De arundineto verso in pratum. 

De baculo crescente in arborem taxum. 

De datione Ini regis. 

De obcecatione Edgari regis. 

De recessione eiusdem ad Gualiam. [A heading cut away after this.] 45 

De obcecatione Poulenti regis. 

De principe Pebiau liquefac'to'. 

De exitu sanctissimi Cungari. 


DE ORATIONIBVS ET IEI'v'NIIS PARENTVM SANCTI CVNGARI AD 
EXPELLENDAM STERILIT! ATEM |, 

Dum quidam Constantinopolitanus imperator ab imperatrice Luciria 
nominata speraret gener'are' prolem, nullam generabat. Vnde ambo 
tristes condo'le'bant de infecunditate communi, et inceperunt assidue 
‘ie'iunare, elemosinas erogare, omnipotentem deum fideliter et incessa- 
biliter invocare, quatinus omnium donorum donator donaret eis 35 
fili'um' adoptivum qui genitori posset succedere et post imperatoris 
obitum retiner'e' imperium. Itaque adiuvante divina maiestate 
exaudite sunt preces "am 'borum, acceptabilia et accepta dona [sunt] 
elemosinarum. 

Dr concEpTi' ONE! ET NATIVITATE PVERI. 30 

Post hec vero imperatrix religiosissima divino nutu felici' ter’ concepit, 
et post conceptionem felicius generavit. Audita ergo nativit'ate' pueri, 
parentibus et compatriotis exultabili, veniebant potentes d'uces', 
nobiles et divites ad imperialem curiam, collaudantes unanimiter ‘et 
be 'nedicentes summi datoris benivolentiam, quia exaudierat petit"io'nem 35 
postulandam, et insuper perfecerat ad perfectionem impletam ac 
implen' dam’. 

DE DIVINA ELECTIONE EIVSDEM ET SVA EXIMIA RELIGIONE ET 
DISCESSIO' NE!, : 

Infans nutritus crevit ad puericiam, et gradatim puer bone indol'is' 42 
florebat, tendens ad iuvenilem formam. Forma eius erat deco'ra' et 
inenarrabilis, (propter) quod multi reges et reginae desiderabant copu- 
lare ‘talem’ filiabus suis. Audiebant enim illum esse amatorem largitatis 


20 


Title: De sancto CUNGARO HEREMITA ET CONFESSORE H Horstman gives no 
chapter headings, either at the beginning or in the text 24 fidenterH 27 om, 
divina H 28 om. [sunt] H 32 ergo) igitur H 33 exultabili| exultanti- 
bus H 36 postulandam] postulatam H perfecerat] perduxerat H et im- 
pletam et implendam H 42 propter] supplevi ex H > Sone 

H 2 
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et ado'rna'tum moribus legitimis. Interea consensu parentum et com- 
patriotarum c'uiusdam’ regis nobilissimi filia pacta est illi cum honore 
utriusque regni. [lle autem, caducam potestatem despiciens, et quod 
(est) perpetuum immo eli'gens' virginitatem inviolatam servans, sub 

‘5 vili amictu discessit ab imperiali curia, nulli revelans quod cogitabat. 
Ac nulli conse'ntiens', divinitus inspiratus pervenit ad Tyrreni maris 
littora. Unicus (itineri) insist'ebat sed’ comitabatur illi societas divina. 
Quando debuerat venar'i per’ nemora, latenter adibat divinum oratorium, 
repetita sepissi’ me! oratione dominica. Quando cogeretur etiam a curia- 

10 libus ludere in a'leis', discedebat illis invitis, festinando ad ecclesiastica 
oracula, Ibi! remanens et genuflectens cum eximio affectu orabat. 
Non ad ‘cu'riale prandium, sed ad cenam constitutam venire solebat. 
Ieiun'iis' frequentabat fungi, donec omnes videntes et illud audientes 
‘de! iuvenis religione ammirabili [gaudebant]. 

1§ DE CIVIBVS SEQVENTIBVS EV'NDEM’. 

His peractis, post discessionem unici filii lugebant pa‘ren'tes; et 
cives dediti mestici¢ iussu imperatorio s‘ecuti'! sunt iuvenem Cungarum 
fugientem, et si possent in'ven'tum occupare, occupatum caperent et 
reducerent invitum ad imperatorem. Illis venientibus cum magna 

20 festinati‘one' ad equoreum litus, ecce navis prompta erat ad transfr'e- 
tandum!': iuvenis videns illos sequentes et ventorum prosperitatem et 
‘paratum! navigium, intravit in velatam navem: et sic veniens prospere 
‘ad equoream’ marginem, devitavit odiosam persecutionem. 

De PER'1'GRINATIONE EIVSDEM. 

25  Indigene [in]vestigantes proposuerant ab imperato're' ammoniti 
cogere fugi[ti]}vum ad treversionem: sed d'eus prescius et previsor 
futurorum noluit ut a proposito impediretur sed' potius adimpleret suam 
‘primitivam intentionem. Inchoaverat enim a puericia castissime 
vivere, indesinenter orare, nullum offendere; ac dum invitaretur ad 

3° equestre certamen nolebat militare. Suum certamen erat primi adversarii 
insidias superare, et contemplari celestia et spernere transitoria. 
Ele[ge rant sui parentes et cives (ipsum) futurum imperatorem ; [sed] 
maluit ipse tendere ad celestem electionem. Electus itaque dei 
famulus Cungarus elegit nativam terram deserere, incipiens peregrinari, 

5 desiderans complere euuangelicum preceptum quod audistis et estis 
audituri: ‘Qui! non reliquerit patrem aut matrem, fratres et sorores, 
filios aut ‘a'gros, non est me dignus. Illud audiens, nec obliviscens, 
sed 'flirmiter recondebat in pectore, non cessavit donec potuit 
adimplere. 


nw 
we 


4 est] suppl.exH immojanimoH 5 quod] que H 7 itineri] suppl. ex H 
g etiam cogebatur H 12 Non} Et non H 13 leiuniis . . . donec] Ieiunia 
frequentabat ita, ut H om. illud H 14 ammirabili [gaudebant]] admi- 
rarentur H 19 Illis] +autem H 21 iuvenis} +autem H 22 in velatam 
navem] navem velatam H 25 Indigeng] + itaque H 26 deus ... sed] suppl. 
ex H 27 suam primitivam intentionem] primitus conceptam intentionem 
suam H 29 vivere] +et H orare} +et H 32 par. sui H ipsum] 
suppl. ex H 35 et estis audituri] scilicet H 36 et matrem et H 
fratres et] super et secunda manus scripsit aut sorores] +et vxorem et H 
37 aut} et H - ‘agros] +propter me H 38 recondens H potuit adimplere} 
fideliter adimpleret H 
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DE REVELATIONE ANGELICA ET ADVENTV AD ESTIVAM REGIONEM. 

'N"oluit tamen sanctissimus Cungarus et iuvenis mansuetissimus 
remanere in vicinia parentum, timens, si vi'ci 'num audirent remanentem 
filium, sine dilatione remit'te'rent propter unicum et carissimum. Hac 
occasione et ange'li'ca exhortacione recessit a ripa Tirreni maris, et per- 
venit ‘a'd Italiam ; de Italia trans Alpes ad Galliam ; de Gallia "n'avi- 
gando ad Britanniam. Toto conamine nitebatur 'so'litariam vitam 
ducere: propterea inquirebat et interrogabat 'd'iligenter in itinere loca 
congrua heremite. Dum itaque 'c'onaretur implere votivam intentionem, 
direxit suum iter ad ‘es'tivam quam sic incole nominabant et nominant 
regionem. ‘De'inde ammonitus iterum angelica revelatione pervenit 
ad ame'n'issimum locum aquis et arundineto ambitum, postea suo 
vo'ca'bulo Cungrisberia nominatum. Cungarus enim apud 'B'ritan- 
nigenas revocabatur. Non immerito, (quia) doctrine ‘sue fluenta 
seminabat per patriam: quocumque ibat, non cessabat ‘pred 'icare 
secundum commendationem apostolicam. Omnia que dabantur ‘il"li 
a regibus et divitibus, data continuo erogabat pauperibus. 

"De! SOMNIO PER ANGELICAM AMMONITIONEM. 

Sanctissimo et reverentissimo Cungaro adveniente ‘et illic pro- 
ponente perseverare, per somnium revelatum fuit: illi ‘ab!’ angelo ut, 
ubicunque videret aprum in die sequenti ‘cra'stino, ibi construeret 
habitaculum, et post hanc edificati‘on’em fundaret oratorium. Ex- 
pergiscente illo, gavisus est valde, ‘fes'tinanter incepit procedere ; ac 
ex Pisterores vidit aprum iacentem ‘in ar'undineo loco, ac visum 
perterruit, territus et fugitivus ‘ap'er cursu solito recessit. Illo viso 
secundum angelicam promissi‘onem!', et sanctissimo Cungaro vidente 
silvestris loci et aquosi ‘am'enitatem, letabatur proferendo hunc exul- 
tabilem sermonem: Hic ‘est’ locus nunc inventus quem quesivi: hic 
manebo ut serviam ‘sancte! trinitati. Relatis his verbis construxit 
habitaculum, hinc * 'titus cimiterium. Hoc emenso, fundavit in 
honore ‘sancte 'trini'tatis oratorium. 


2 tamenjautem H 3 remanentem]commorantem H 4 remitterent propter] 
aduocarent sibi H 6 Italiam] +et H 7 Toto] +enim H 9 votivam 
intentionem] intentionem a deo sibi inspiratam H 1o direxit . . . regionem] 
direxit iter suum ad partem quandam Britanniarum que vocatur Somersete, quam 
sic incole nominant regionem H 12 ambitum] circumdatum H 13 Cungres- 
biria H Cungarus. .. revocabatur] Cungarus enim apud Angligenas vocabatur, 
Doccuinus, quasi ‘doctor’, apud Britannigenas vocabatur H 14 Non] nec H 
quia] suppl.exH 15 patriam] +etH  predicare] +verbumdeiH 16 com- 
mendationem] traditionem H ili] ei H 17 om. data H 19 et illic... 
somnium] in patriam que Somerseta nuncupatur ab incolis, proposuit ibidem 
perseuerare. Qui dum nocte membra quieti dedisset, etiam somnus a consueta 
contemplatione spiritum suspendisset H 21 om, sequenti H 22 post hanc 
edificationem} postea H Expergiscente illo] Qui expergefactus, ad angelicam 
reuelationem H 23 festinanter incepit procedere] et festinanter processit H 
24 arundineto ac visum preteriuit. Territus autem aper cursu solito fugitiuus 
abscessit. Ille autem, viso apro, sec. ang. prom., insuper intuens loci illius aquosi 
et silvestris am., let. proferens huiusmodi sermonem H 28 om. nunc inventus H 
29 Nec mora, hab. constr. Dehinc mensusestcim.H 30 Forsitan scripsit emetitus 
Hoc] Quo H 31 sancte] +et indiuidue H ' 


3° 
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DE MODO IEIVNANDI ET INTROITV (IN) AQVAM FRIGIDAM. 
Perseveravit in hoc loco sibi placito indutus cilicio, ducens vitam 
inreprehensibilem in ‘i’eiuniis et crebris orationibus sine impedimento. 
Omni ‘hor'a matutina intrabat in frigidam aquam, ibi permanens 
5 ‘qu'andiu diceretur ab eo tribus vicibus dominica oratio™ ‘revertebatur 
ad ecclesiam vigilans et exorans summi ‘cre'atoris omnipotentiam. 
Nona hora autem utebatur orde'aceo’ pane, numquam fungens ferculis 
nec saturi'tate'. Macies tenuaverat corpus macrum: talem vi' dent'es 
F 1 dicebant illum esse languidum aut febricitatum. Vita heremi- 
10 talis erat sibi dulcissima, secundum Pauli primi heremite et Antonii 
vestigia. 
DE ARVNDINETO VERSO IN PRATVM. 
Istud primum miraculum peractum est per divinam clementiam a 
iustissimo Cungaro et per eius sanctitatem et orationem immaculatam : 
15 loca aquatica ac arundinea, q[ue] era(n]t circa suam culturam, tunc 
nullam utilitatem prebentia, conversa sunt in campos cultui aptissimos 
ac in florida prata. Hoc audito miraculo undique per Angliam et 
insuper per generalem Britanniam cum eximia reverentia magnificabant 
electum famulum dei Cungarum, talia dicendo in laudem (eius) et 
20 honorem : 


Laudant indigene dicendo: Videmus aperte 
campos cum pratis, ubi crevit harundo palustris. 


DE BACVLO CRESCENTE IN ARBOREM TAXVM. 
Transacto tali ac tanto miraculo, dum quodam die staret reverentis- 
a5 simus Cungarus in cimiterio, clericis suis circumstantibus, optavit ut 
ibi cresceret taxus, quatinus fieret umbraculum propter calorem estivum, 
ac ramorum dilatacione decoraretur cimiterium. Dum talia desideraret, 
baculum de arbore taxo factum tenens in manibus, affixit in terram, et 
in terra defixum deseruit, nec retrahere potuit; et in sequente die, 
30 cunctis ibi asstantibus et videntibus, fronduit. Postea latissima arbor 
crevit, ac secundum peticionem sanctissimi Cungari et desiderium 
umbraculum clericis et populo pro fervore estuali fuit. Unde dictum est : 


Taxus adest viridis, non arida nec manualis; 
quod fuerat siccum, frondet mirabile lignum. 


35 DE DATIONE INI REGIS. 
Revelatis undique et provulgatis talibus miraculis, Ini rex Anglorum 


2 perseveravit] +igitur H sibi placito] deo dilectus Cungarus H vitam 
ducens H 5 quandiu ... revertebatur] donec orationem dominicam ter repetisset. 
Sic itaque frigescens de amne consurgens, reuertebatur H 7 autem hora H 
8 nec] vel H Macies tenuerat corpus eius pertenue, ita vt qui eum viderant 
dicerent i. 1. e. aut febricitantem H 9 heremitica erat ei H Io secundum} 
estimanti imitanda H 14 om, et per... immaculatam H 15 erant] essent H 
culturam suam H 18 insuper] etiam H = generalem] vniuersam H 1g fam. 
dei Cungarum] dei famulum H_ eius] suppl.exH 25 om.utH 26 quatinus] 
vtH 27 dum] +igiturH desideraret]optaretH 28 om.et... deseruit H 
29 et in sequente die] Qui die sequenti H 30 latissimam in arborem H 31 ac] 
et H et desiderium beatissimi Cungari H 32 estiuali H 34 siccum] 
sutum H 36 promulgatis H Ini} Inius MS: Ina H 
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largissimus largitus est venerabili Cungaro libere totum territorium circa 
Cuggrisberiam situm ; 5a Lagan ipsemet suum refugium esse invio- 
latum, nec in suis orationibus quandiu ipse regnaret impediretur a regali 
tumultu militum. Rex ille post dationem territorii noluit visitare locum 


honorandum, ne faceret honorabili Cungaro in orationibus assiduis 5 


aliquod impedimentum. His peractis ceteri successores reges non ausi 
sunt nec consueti visitare, nec etiam videre, locum venerabilem. Si 
contingeret ut visitarent aut viderent devitandum, post visum et acces- 
sionem aut graviter et continuo inciperent infirmari, aut viso loco non 
haberent longius spacium vivendi. Multi itaque reges ut viderent 
locum.a regibus non videndum non longevi pervenerunt ad obitum. 

DE OBCECATIONE EDGARI REGIS. 

Rex Edgarus Anglorum quodam die dum venaretur in nemore igno- 
ranter appropinquavit loco religiosissimi viri: vidit quod nolebat re- 
spicere: post respectum doluit ex intimo corde suo dicens: In manus 
tuas commendo spiritum meum: redemisti me. 


I totum terr. libere H 2 Cungresbiriam H [ac] promisit .. . impedi- 
retur] promisitque quod ipsemet ei refugium esset immolatum (/eg. inuiolatum), ne 
orationibus suis impediretur, quamdiu ipse regnaret H 4 Rex... impedi- 
mentum] Idem autem Ina rex post donationem supradicti territorii noluit deinceps 
locum iam sancto datum et concessum visitare, ne venerabili Cungaro molestiam ex 
accessu ipsius generaret H 6 His quidem p. c. r. succ, eiusdem H 7 om. nec 
consueti H locum] +ex presentia Cungari H Si enim contingeret casu 
vt reges aut viderent aut visitarent a beato Cungaro incultum, aut grauiter H 
10 ut... obitum] eundem locuin improbe videntes, ad citam mortem peruenientes 
de sua improbitate iustam penam dederunt H 13 Rex Anglorum Edgarus die 
quodam, dum venaretur in nemore, ignoranter accessit ad locum beati viri: quem- 
que regibus videre non erat licitum, locum incaute intuitus est. Quem postea cum 
vidisset, penitentia ductus ex intimo corde condoluit, dicens H 16 tuas] 
+domine H 


A few words may be said to indicate certain points of interest in each 
of these three pieces. 

1. Copies of the Gospels written in England, as this appears to have 
been, at the end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century, 
would seem to be exceedingly rare. The single verse here preserved 
offers little to help us in deciding to what group this text belongs. We 
note, however, that, in contrast with the Sixtine and Clementine editions 
of the Vulgate, it does not add fosse after capere. On the other hand 
it agrees with these in omitting Amen and Explicit, &c. The only two 
MSS noted in Wordsworth and White’s edition as agreeing in all these 
three points with our fragment are C and I. The former is Cavensis, 
a Spanish MS of the ninth century ; the latter is Zngo/dstadiensis of the 
seventh century. 

2. The Prayer after the Maundy occurs with many variants in the 
Roman and Sarum Missals, and in various Pontificals edited by the 
Henry Bradshaw Society. The Westminster ‘Pontifical’ of the beginning 
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of the fourteenth century, now in the Bodleian Library (Rawl. c. 425), 
has the same freces beforehand and the same text of the Prayer as we 
find in our fragment, save that it ends with ‘qui cum patre’, &c.' 
Closely similar is the Evesham Pontifical (H.B.S.) 84. So, too, is the 
form prescribed by Lanfranc in his Constitutions for Christ Church 
Canterbury (Migne P. Z. 150, 461), though the text of the Prayer is 
slightly differént. ‘These three authorities agree with our fragment in 
giving Ais (in place of the more common ic or hec*), a reading which 
seems more likely to be original. The Prayer, without preces, occurs in 
the Leofric Missal (p. 226), with the rubric Oratio post Mandatum. 

In the Sacramentary of Ratoldus, abbot of Corbey (+986), we find 
the same Prayer, though again the freces are somewhat different: see 
Menard Liber Sacramentorum, Notae p. 79 (Paris 1641). Unfortunately 
only the first part of the Prayer is given, thus: ‘Adesto, quesumus, 
domine, officiis nostrae servitutis, qui dignatus es lavare pedes tuis 
discipulis, &c.’ It is from this codex that Menard has printed the 
Hymn sung on the occasion, 7e//us ac aethra iubilant, with its ancient 
musical notation. 

The preces, &c., which follow in our fragment I have not found in the 
other authorities. The monastic custom was to go to the church singing 
the Miserere. 

3. The Life of St Cungar, of which the first half is here preserved, is, 
as I have said, a work of the imagination. Strictly speaking, it has no 
historical worth. But it is not without interest, even from the historical 
standpoint, as disclosing to us the method pursued when a local saint 
of whom nothing was known had to be honourably commemorated ; 
and as throwing light on the conception of saintliness entertained by 
the writer, and more especially on his view of what a hermit of King Ina’s 
days ought to have said and done. 

It is at once obvious that we have here an earlier form of the text, 
which in Wynkyn de Worde’s edition has undergone revision, with 
a view to producing a smoother style and interpreting some points of 
obscurity. The writer, for example, had spoken of the retirement of 
St Cungar ad estivam regionem, ‘to the summer region’—a curious 
attempt to put Somerset into Latin: but the reviser is much more 
prosaic, as may be seen from our apparatus criticus. Again, our text 
uses revocabatur apparently in the sense of ‘recalled to memory’; but 
the reviser alters the sentence and introduces the alternative name 
Doccuinus, of which doctrinae fluenta is made to give an interpretation. 
It is indeed just possible that here it is our text that is at fault, having 
perhaps lost a line through the repetition of vocabatur, and,that the 

1 Cited in Missale Westm., Wickham Legg (H. B. S.), ii $73”. 
2 Sarum Missal, Wickham Legg, p. 108. 
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revised text may in this instance represent the original. It must suffice 
here to have called attention to the fact that the identification of Cungar 
with Doccuinus appears first in the revised form. 

Our text breaks off in the middle of the story which is headed 
De obcecatione Edgari regis. We expect that the penalty which the 
king incurred by his unpremeditated invasion of the land sacred to 
St Cungar would be described as blindness, whether permanent or 
temporary. But the printed text, which has no chapter-headings, says 
nothing of blindness, but makes the king die on the ninth day after his 
unwitting offence. Possibly the heading is wrong, through confusion 
with the next but one. 

Some years ago Dr M. R. James called my attention to a manuscript 
of Higden’s Polychronicon, which had recently been purchased for 
Eton College, and which contains some curious marginalia relating 
to Wells. Among these are a line of musical notation headed cimbalum 
sancti Andree Wellie, apparently the chime of four bells; a note on 
Bishop Jocelin’; and an account of St Cungar (Congarus). The MS 
was given to Witham Charterhouse by John Blakman, who had been 
a fellow of Eton College and warden of King’s Hall in Cambridge, and 
who wrote a memoir of King Henry VI, with whom he was intimately 
connected.* Another book given by him to Witham is MS Bodl. 801, 
a collection of theological pieces, beginning with the Summa Clericorum. 
Whoever was the writer of the notes in the Witham Polychronicon must 
have been well acquainted with the Wells documents and local tradi- 
tions. The passage relating to St Cungar has been kindly copied for 
me by Dr James. It occurs on f. 1564 (lower margin) in connexion 
with Lib. v cap. 20, and runs as follows : 


Circa hec tempora bone indolis adolescens Congarus cuiusdam 
Imperatoris Constantinopolitani vnigenitus totus deo deditus | heredi- 
tarlis . uxoriis . cunctisque seculi spretis oblectacionibus . parentes et 
patriam pro christo relinquens . maria sulcans . vasta terrarum | spacia 
ytaliam alpes et gallias peragrans . in partes Somersettanas Britannie 
per sabrinum mare secessit . vbi solum manendi ei | a Rege Ine quod 
modo Cungarisbyri dicitur . optinuit. - Inibique sanctissimam agens 
vitam congregacionem canonicorum que nunc est apud Welles | sub 
duodenario numero . cum alio simili collegio in Wallia instituit . talem 
a deo sortitus graciam vt nulli successorum Ine Regis | locum illum 


1 *Hic ecclesiam Wellensem in occidentali parte opere mirifico a fundamentis 
dicitur exstruxisse,’ &c. He also killed single-handed a deadly serpent in parco 
tuxta Wellys latitantem : it was human-headed, four-footed, and winged. 

2 There is an account of him in the Supplement to the Dictionary of National 
Biography. ~ 

8s set Mediaeval Libraries (Som. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Society, Northern 
Branch; Bristol 1897), p. 127, by T. W. Williams: from a note supplied by 
Mr Madan. 
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accedendo visitare ‘liceat ne instanciam oracionis perturbaret'' aut 
oculis intueri. Sed tamen post annorum curricula cum Rex Eadgarus 
in silua vicina venaretur‘ contigit | vt locum illum inprouise videret . 
super quo corde compunctus magnam terre sue partem deo et sancto 
Congaro contulit . et tamen cito valido | langore depressus‘ post diem 
nonum expirauit. Predictus vero vir sanctus ad limina apostolorum. 
Ierusalem et terram sanctam | soluendo decedens‘ ope discipulorum 
suorum ad Congerisbyri prefatam reuectus‘ corporaliter quiescit . Cibus 
(? cetibus) sanctorum felicissimam animam soluens. 


It is plain that this account is drawn from the Life of St Cungar. 
The only new statement is that the ‘duodecim canonici’ of Congres- 
bury, who are mentioned in the Life (p. 251), are made to be the 
predecessors of the canons of Wells. With this we may compare the 
Wells Historiola, printed for the Camden Society by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter in 1841 (Zcclesiastical Documents p. 14), which says that the 
hishop’s seat was transferred by King Ina from Congresbury to Wells. 

The express mention of Somerset and the penalty suffered by 
King Edgar are features which suggest that the revised form of the 
Life was that which lay before the writer of the note. 

In conclusion, it is desirable to say something as to the commemora- 
tion of St Cungar and the various dates to which it is assigned. And 
it will be convenient to begin with a learned Roman Catholic writer of 
the eighteenth century. 

In Bishop Challoner’s Memorial of Ancient British Piety, or a British 
Martyrology (London 1761) we read on p. 153: 

‘November 5. In Glamorganshite, the commemoration of S. Docunus 
abbat, otherwise Cungarus ; who first led an eremitical life in Somerset- 
shire, then built an oratory in honour of the blessed Trinity, at a place 
from him called Cungresbury; and there appointed twelve regu/ar 
canons, to attend always on the divine service: after which going into 
Glamorganshire, he founded there a monastery, not far from the sea 
coast, where he lived and died in great sanctity. Of this monastery 
of S. Docunus, and its abbats, there is frequent mention in the ancient 
Synods of Zandaff; published by Sir H. Spe/man.’ 

In the ‘Supplement’ to this book we find on p. ro: 

‘March 7. In the isle of Anglesey, the festivity of S. Cyngar, 
Confessor. [ Willis.|’ 

Moreover, on p. 187 of the book itself, we have the words ‘At 
Congresbury, S. Congar’, in a translation of ‘The Resting-places of the 
English Saints’ as found in the MS C.C.C.C. zor. 

The former of these dates (Nov. 5) is expressly rejected by the 
Bollandists in their recent volume for Moveméer (iii p. 2D), on the 


1° 1 above line, 
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ground that the ancient martyrologies place St Cungar on Nov.. 7, 
under which date accordingly they treat of him. On p. 4048 they 
write : 

‘Ad diem 7 novembris indicta est eius memoria in martyrologio 
quodam latino confecto inter annos 1220 et 1224, in martyrologii 
Usuardini codice Altempsensi exarato post medium saeculum x1u, in 
martyrologio Norvicensi saeculi xv et in kalendario wallico transcripto 
extr. saeculo xvi.’ 

In a footnote they cite as authority for all this: ‘Rich. SraNnToN, 
A Menology of England and Wales (London, 1887), p. 531 et 
|E. Bishop], Supplement (1892), p. 783.’ 

This reference to the late Edmund Bishop calls for a remark in 
justice to his memory. Those who are acquainted with the Menology 
in question probably know that the solid information on which it is 
based is due to the scholar whose loss we have so recently had to 
deplore. But they may not be aware that the ‘Supplement’ mentioned 
above had not his authority. The book when first issued had 
‘Appendices’ of his, though his name was not attached to them: but 
in 1892 a new ‘Supplement’ was bound up with it, which embodied 
these ‘ Appendices’ in a somewhat altered form for which he was not 
responsible. The original ‘Appendices’ should not be overlooked by 
students. 

When we turn to English Calendars we find that the day of com- 
memoration is November 27. There are three which are known to 
contain the name of our saint. , 

(1) Vitellius A. xviii was regarded by Mr Edmund Bishop as in 
all probability the Calendar of Bishop Giso of Wells (1061-1088), a 
Lotharingian appointed by King Edward the Confessor.’ 

(2) Camb. Univ. Libr. Kk. v. 32. This Calendar was copied for 
Mr Edmund Bishop. In some of his later notes, which I have been 
allowed to consult, he constantly refers to this as a Glastonbury 
Calendar of the end of the eleventh century. 

(3) B.M. Addit. 10,628 is a ‘Calendar of Bath, with adaptation for 
Dunster, A.D. 1383 c.’” 

In the first two of these Calendars (if not in all three) the saint’s 
name is given as ‘ Congarus’. 

Lastly, we have seen that Bishop Challoner referred to the Anglo- 
Saxon account of the Resting-places of the English Saints. The 
document was carefully edited by F. Liebermann in Die Hetligen 
Englands in 1889. The passage in question runs thus: ‘Donne 
rested sancfe Congarus. confessor on Cungresbirig.’ Liebermann 

1 Bosworth Psalter p. 164. 
2 Stanton’s Menology, orig. App. p. 679 (Suppl. p. 781). 
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pronounces it to be a Wessex document, ‘begun before 995 and 
completed 101330’. When, therefore, the Bollandists write’: 
‘Quod hic asserit scriptor, locum a Cungaro nomen suum accepisse, 
nulla auctoritate aliunde firmatur’, it would seem that they must have 
overlooked this ancient authority for the connexion of our saint with 
the place that bears his name. 


J. ARMITAGE RoBINSON. 


} Acta Sanctorum, November, iii 405, n. 3. 
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HEBREW CONCEPTIONS OF ATONEMENT, AND 
THEIR INFLUENCE UPON EARLY CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE. 


However differently men have conceived the nature of sin, they 
have always regarded it as something which separated them from God. 
In every age,' therefore, and under every form of religious belief, they 
have felt impelled to seek the means of atonement. To the primitive 
races only one means was known. All over the world, from the dawn 
of history to the present hour, the simpler peoples have sought recon- 
ciliation through sacrifice. Other means of atonement begin to be 
recognized enly when the nation has made a considerable advance in 
ethical thought ; and, however earnestly the new means are advocated, 
ages often pass before they can challenge the supremacy of the old. 
While all civilized nations exhibit some phases of the conflict between 
different conceptions of atonement, the people of Israel, the type and 
epitome of religious mankind, are unique in the completeness with 
which they develope the sacrificial and the ethical principles in an age- 
long rivalry. That is why the Christian Church, the heir of the Jewish, 
has found that her acceptance of an universitas hereditatis brings her 
not only wealth but embarrassment. 

The object of this paper is to shew how some of the problems which 
the Christian Church has not yet solved arise naturally out of that 
inheritance. I propose to sketch the principal Hebrew doctrines of 
Atonement, and then to trace their influence in the various parts of the 
New Testament. 

(i) The Law recognizes two kinds of sacrifice, which may be 
described respectively as sacramental and piacular. In sacrifices of 
the first class, which includes the Passover, the peace-offering, and the 
covenant sacrifice, only some portions of the victim are burned, while 
the greater part is eaten by the worshippers. In the second class, 
which includes the sin-offering, the trespass-offering, the burnt-offering, 
and part of the offerings on the day of Atonement, either the whole of 
the victim is burned, or else part is burned and the rest is given to the 
priests, Without entering into disputed questions of origin, we can see 
plainly what is the main distinction between the two classes in historical 
times. In the expiatory sacrifice the whole of the victim is ‘given to 
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God’. In the other case the worshippers are conceived (to use 
St Paul’s image’) as sitting at the table of the God, sharing a meal with 
him, and thereby renewing the bond of kinship which unites them to 
him. It is thus a sacrifice of communion, whose effect is conceived 
not as reconciliation but as reunion. This sacrifice was specially appro- 
priate where a covenant was to be solemnized. For the God who was 
conceived as invisibly present, and sharing in the feast given at his 
table, was at once a witness and a party to the compact. Accordingly 
wherever we read an account of the ceremonies attending a covenant, 
from Jacob and Laban onwards, the sacrificial feast upon the peace- 
offering forms an essential part.” 

(ii) The other class of offerings, which the Law frequently contrasts 
with the peace-offering, were piacular. Some of these sacrifices were 
made on behalf of the whole nation, others for families or individuals : 
but in all cases their operation was understood to be the same. Yet in 
different ages both the mode and the scope of their operation were 
differently conceived. 

(a) In what cases are piacular sacrifices held to be efficacious ? 
Passing over the few survivals of prehistoric thought, which regarded 
the wrath of Jehovah as an inexplicable volcanic fury, and blindly strove 
to propitiate it—as at Perez Uzzah—we come to historical times, when 
piacular sacrifices were offered either to atone for offences against God 
or for wrongs done to men. 

The former class included the worship of foreign gods and the 
deliberate or accidental breach of the ceremonial law. As public 
opinion grew stricter, the worship of foreign gods tended to disappear, 
and men questioned whether presumptuous sins—i.e. deliberate 
violations of the ceremonial law—could be atoned for by sacrifice. 
After the age of Nehemiah, therefore, the offences against God for 
which offerings could be made were only such violations of ceremonial 
law as were unconscious or accidental. 

With regard to wrongs done to men—breaches of the moral law— 
there were curious changes of opinion. In primitive times no sacrifices 
were offered to atone for murder and theft and adultery, because these 
were regarded as simply offences against man, for which the injured 
person could exact reparation. During the monarchy they were treated 
as offences against God, and sacrifices were offered as atonement. The 
protests of the prophets, who affirmed that God required not sacrifice 
but repentance and amendment, bore little fruit till the exile: but the 
post-exilic law denied sacrificial atonement to the thief and the murderer 
on the ground that moral offences were too serious for such remedies. 
Yet, even when that was established as the official doctrine, many of 


1 1 Cor. x 21. 2 See additional note on p. 126. 
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the people clung to the belief that some sacrifices—at any rate those 
of the Day of Atonement—could cleanse all their sins. 

(8) What gives efficacy to piacular sacrifice? What is the mode of 
its operation? The records of Israel give three answers to this ques- 
tion, which roughly correspond to three periods in the people’s history. 
(1) Sacrifice is a gift, which Jehovah, like human sovereigns, expects 
and receives with pleasure. The crude form of this theory, which 
implied that the gods actually tasted the flesh of the victims, was 
gradually refined. But in no shape could it satisfy a people who had 
once begun to reflect : and after the seventh century it survived only 
as a poetical convention. (2) When herds and flocks became the 
property of individuals instead of clans, the Hebrews began to attribute 
the efficacy of sacrifice to the effort or self-denial which it involved. 
That view finds its most vivid expression in Micah’s phrase: ‘Shall 
I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul?’ This theory of sacrifice also, though nobler than the 
former, lent itself to grave abuses, against which the prophets protested. 
But it survived the exile: and the sacrifices of the second temple pro- 
voked renewed protests from the psalmists and the Son of Sirach.' 
(3) Convinced at last that cost was not the measure of value in God’s 
sight, men began to look for some element more personal than renun- 
ciation which might explain the efficacy of their oblations. They found 
such an element in the idea of substitution. ‘ My life’, a man would 
say, ‘is forfeit for my sin. .What can I do to meet the claim of the 
Law? I will offer another life in place of mine. The blood of an 
innocent creature, perfect in its kind, shall be shed instead of my own, 
and will surely be accepted.’ 

(iii) This doctrine of substitution depends ultimately upon the belief, 
which was common to a large part of humanity, that pain and death 
are in some mysterious way demanded by a rule of justice, by which 
God himself is bound. This belief underlies a number of passages in 
the Old Testament where suffering is described as a set-off to sin ; and 
the suffering of the innocent may be substituted for that of the guilty, 
A few typical quotations will make this clear. 

‘Then flew one of the seraphim unto me, having a live coal in his 
hand, and he touched my mouth with it, and said, Lo! this hath 
touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged.’ 
Isaiah vi 7. 

‘ Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her war- 
fare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned; that she hath 
received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.’ Isaiah xl 2. 

‘He that hath died is justified from sin.’ Rom. vi 7. 


1 Ecclus. vii 4. 
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The casual way in which St Paul introduces this remark shews that 
he is appealing to a principle which his readers would not question. 

These three sentences are examples of suffering endured by the sinner. 
I will now give three instances in which the suffering is vicarious. 

After numbering the people, David’s heart smote him, and he prayed, 
‘Put away, I beseech thee, the iniquity of thy servant.’ The answer 
to the prayer was a pestilence which destroyed thousands of David's 
people. 2 Sam. xxiv 10-17. 

In the song of Moses we find these words : 

‘He will avenge the blood of his servants, 

And will render vengeance to his adversaries, . 

And will make expiation for his land and for his people.’ Deut. xxxii 43. 
The martyr Eleazer, according to the fourth book of the Maccabees, 
prayed thus amid his tortures: ‘ Be merciful unto thy people, and let 
our punishment be a satisfaction on their behalf. Make my blood their 
purification, and take my soul to ransom their souls.’ 4 Macc. vi 28. 

Commenting on the words ‘of Ecclesiasticus xviii 20, ‘ In the hour of 
visitation thou shalt find forgiveness’, Canon Charles writes thus: 
‘ According to Jewish teaching, suffering and sickness, as well as death it- 
self, are in themselves means of atonement, and therefore of reconciliation 
with God’. That is plainly true of the whole period from the exile to 
the Christian era. How far the same view prevailed in earlier ages we 
can only guess : but certainly a belief in the atoning power of pain or 
death is one of the elements of pre-exilic religion. The passages 
quoted above, half of them pre-exilic and half post-exilic, have one 
thing in common. In each case God is the actual or virtual agent. He 
inflicts punishment ; and when the punishment is sufficient to balance 
the offence, atonement is complete, without repentance being required 
of the sinner. Most remarkable is the quotation from Isaiah xl 2 ; for 
it is a summary of Deutero-Isaiah’s whole message. In the whole of 
his prophecy (apart from the four sections on the Servant of Jehovah) 
there is no demand for repentance, but Israel is treated as being fully 
cleansed by suffering.’ 

(iv) In broad contrast with these two conceptions of atonement, as 
effected by sacrifice or by suffering, stands the teaching of the great 
prophets of the monarchy, and of their followers among the post-exilic 
prophets and psalmists. Their demand was consistently made for peni- 
tence, that is, for repentance and reform. Under the monarchy it is to 
sacrifice that they oppose penitence. Micah spoke for all when he 
said to one who proposed to offer the most costly of all sacrifices, 
‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 


1 I resist the temptation to discuss fasting and other self-inflicted pain, regarded 
as a means of Atonement, for it would lead me too far. 
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and to walk humbly with thy God?’ After the exile it was not so 
much sacrifice as mortification with which the prophets contrasted 
penitence. A notable example is the 58th chapter of Isaiah, of which 
only a few words need be quoted: ‘Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen ?—to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the bands of the 
yoke, and to let the oppressed go free ?’ 

How far did the preachers of repentance affect the faith and the life 
of the multitude? It is hard to estimate, for the evidence is incom- 
plete : but a partial answer may be attempted. 

Sacrifice was less important after the exile than before. It was not 
the protests of the prophets so much as the change of habits and the 
break in tradition, which the exile caused, that displaced sacrifice. Still 
it was in a measure displaced. When we read in the 51st psalm ‘ The sacri- 
fices of God are a broken spirit’, we are tempted to say it has dissolved 
into a metaphor. But we are corrected by an editor of the psalm, who has 
added two verses at the end, ‘ Build thou the walls of Jerusalem. Then 
shalt thou be pleased with the burnt-offerings and oblations.’ And we 
remember that long after the Return the Day of Atonement was insti- 
tuted. Probably it is true that while the higher minds, such as the Son 
of Sirach' and some of the psalmists, could say from their hearts 
‘ Burnt-offering and sin-offering hast thou not required’, yet in the 
lower levels of religious thought the old ideas of ‘expiation remained 
current.” 

Still less did the doctrine of penitence do away with the practice of 
mortification. Penitence did, indeed, gain a formal victory, but the 
fruits of victory were filched from her with a distinguo. What is repent- 
ance? How may it be discerned? ‘ Rend your hearts and not your 
garments’, cries Joel. ‘Create in me a clean heart’ prays the psalmist. 
‘Return unto the Lord and forsake sins’ advises the Son of Sirach. 
Excellent. But only God can read the heart, and the priest, before 
pronouncing absolution, demands some evidence which he can read. 
For his satisfaction we see growing up a system very like that of the 
mediaeval church, requiring confession, restitution, and the wearing of 
sackcloth. As time goes on the emphasis on such externals increases. 
‘Thus in the latter part of the second century before Christ a historian 
could write that ‘the women, girt with sackcloth under their breasts, 
thronged the streets. Then it would have pitied a man to see the 
multitude prostrating themselves, all mingled together ’.’ 

So the demand for proofs of right feeling restored the trust in 
externals which the prophets had denounced. Penitence as generally 


* Ecclus. xxxv 1; Psalm xl 6. 

* Ben Sira retained sacrifice without being able to give any reasen except that 
it is commanded (Ecclus. xxxv 7). 3 2 Macc. iii 19. 
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understood by the Judaism of the Christian era was not the deep 
sorrow and altered life of the 51st psalm, but compliance with the 
Levitical ordinances which, like the Catholic Church of the sixth 
century, degraded penitence into penance. 

(v) A fourth conception of atonement is presented in four short 
passages of Deutero-Isaiah.' Whether that great poet was the author 
of the so-called ‘ Servant’ prophecies, or some later poet who inherited 
his spirit: whether the ‘Servant’ is the people of Israel (as I believe) 
or an individual martyr; the main conception is the same. The 
sufferings and death of the ‘Servant’ are unquestionably represented as 
making atonement for the sins of those who slew him, and slew him not 
as a sacrifice but as a malefactor. They themselves looking back upon 
their own deed, repentant yet rejoicing, state it clearly :— 


* All we like sheep had gone astray, 

We had turned every one to his own way ; 
While Jehovah laid upon him 

The iniquity of us all.’ 


The moving beauty and the apparent simplicity of this most vivid of 
dramatic lyrics are apt to conceal from the reader the truth that the 
underlying conception is by no means simple. In the first place, though 
the poet evidently thinks of the Servant’s death in terms of sacrifice, 
that death really lacks the primary conditions of sacrifice: for there is 
no one who offers the victim, and according to Hebrew conceptions the 
benefit of a sacrifice accrues only to the person who offers it, or to some 
one in whose interest it is consciously offered. The poet's inter- 
pretation of the Servant’s death really rests upon the undeveloped 
notion described above, that pain as such can balance sin, and the pain 
need not be borne by the sinner. ‘Jehovah hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all’ recalls the verse of Deuteronomy, already quoted, 
which tells how Jehovah himself makes atonement for a guilty land by 
slaying the offenders whose sin polluted it. 

But the Servant’s death is only a part of the atonement. ‘The 
emphasis lies rather upon the pain and indignity which make his life 
a long martyrdom. Here again there is a ‘mixed mode of thought’. 
For whereas Deutero-Isaiah consistently teaches that punishment wipes 
out the sin of him that endures it, in this case the punishment is not 
only vicarious, but is inflicted by the hands of the very sinners of whose 
forgiveness it is the price. 

The poet, whatever his date, is in a very different stage of thought 
from the authors of Samuel and Deuteronomy. He seems to stand at 
a point of vision where sacrifice, suffering, and martyrdom melt into 


1 Isa, xlii 1-4, xlix 1-6, | 4-9, lii 13-liii 12. 
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one another in the dawn of a new conception, Like other new thoughts 
of the first order, it was but dimly defined at first. Perhaps it may be 
interpreted thus: All redemptive service done for mankind has its root 
in sympathy : and sympathy in the full sense means not only feeling for 
another, but feeling with him—sharing his pain, his weakness, his 
sorrow, even his degradation. Look where we may, we find the same 
law, that he who would uplift a fellow man must stoop to his level ; he 
who would relieve suffering must in a very real sense share it. What is the 
reason of that law ? we long to ask. ‘There is no answer, except that the 
law is part of that mystery of pain which baffles our intelligence. 

The dramatic form in which the poet presented his message has 
caused many misunderstandings. But it has preserved and enshrined 
the key which he found to the mystery of Israel’s long martyrdom, to 
aid a grateful Church in unlocking a greater mystery still. 


(vi) ‘Turning over the pages of the New Testament we can hardly 
fail to recognize that the ‘Servant’ prophecies had a predominant 
influence in shaping early Christian conceptions of Atonement. From 
St Matthew to Ephesians there is not a single book which does not 
contain both quotations from them and allusions to them: and the 
writers of 1 Peter and Hebrews make a large use of them. And yet the 
careful reader is left in doubt as to some important questions. How 
far, in the minds of the early disciples, was the idea of sacrifice asso- 
ciated with that of martyrdom? When a New Testament writer quotes 
a phrase from these prophecies, ought we to assume that he implies 
a definite theory as to the whole complex of conceptions which (as we 
have seen) the prophecies combine? And if that be the case, how can 
we explain the fact that no single writer quotes Isa. liii 10, 11 as 
a prophecy of the resurrection ? 

Materials for answers to these questions may be most conveniently 
found by examining the references in something like chronological order. 
Let us consider first the sayings attributed to our Lord Himself, next the 
speeches in the Acts, then St Paul’s teaching, and that of other epistles, 
and last the statements which the evangelists make in their own 
persons. . 

If Jesus applied to Himself the words ‘He was numbered with the 
transgressors 4? must we understand that He claimed to fulfil the whole 
chapter from which the words are taken? In another case it was not 
so: for when He read Isa. Ixi in the synagogue, He pointedly omitted 
the words ‘and the day of vengeance of our God’.’ A similar question 
arises about the dramatic scene of Peter’s confession at Caesarea 

1 Luke xxii 37. 2 Ibid. iv 16-21. 
12 
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Philippi.' Though the words of the Synoptic narrative shew no trace 
of Isaiah’s language, the underlying thought is certainly an identification 
of the Son of Man with the Servant of Jehovah. But how far was the 
identification carried? If we may judge by the context, it was not 
carried beyond the life of suffering and the death of shame: for no 
reference is made to ‘ The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all’, 
and such reference seems to be excluded by the emphasis with which 
Jesus insists that His disciples must be ready to follow in their Master’s 
steps. 

Had our Lord, on that solemn occasion, actually spoken of His 
approaching death as piacular, how could it be that neither the epistle 
of St James nor the early speeches recorded in the Acts shew any trace 
of a conception so cardinal? The explanation which has been offered — 
that the apostles were silent on this topic for fear of offending the 
Jews---is oddly applied to St Peter, who said dvdpa dwodederypévor ami 
Geot . . . dua xetpds dvopwv mpoomngavres dveidere ; and still more oddly 
to St Stephen, who said of viv tpeis mpoddrar Kai doveis éyéverbe. 
St Luke, of course, does not give us verbatim reports. But, in 
summarizing speeches of such importance, the disciple of St Paul 
would be the last person to omit a piacular explanation of the Lord’s 
death if it had been offered. 

The evidence, then, seems to indicate that the Synoptic report of 
our Lord’s words at Caesarea is accurate in its negative as well as its 
positive features ; and that when He applied phrases of Isaiah to Him 
self, He did not mean to apply their whole context also. 

At any rate it is in St Paul’s epistles that we find the first attempt 
to refer such words as ‘it was the sins of the world that He bore’ to 
the crucifixion. Of the familiar passages which illustrate this view, it 
will be enough to quote three, which are typical : 

Tov ph yvovrTa dpapriav irép jpav dyapriav éroincev. 2 Cor. v 21. 

ds wapedoOy da Ta Tapartopara jyov. Rom. iv 25. 

dea Tis traxons Tod évds Sixavor kataortaPyoovra of todo’. Rom. v 19. 

In these sentences, and many such, we hear the echoes of ‘ the Lord 
hath laid upon him the iniquity of us all’. Echoes repeat the sound, 

! Mark viii 27-ix 1. Some readers, indeed, find the equivalent of this in the 
later passage (Mark x 45) where, after promising that the sons of Zebedee should 
drink of His cup, Jesus says xal ydp 6 vids rot dvOpdsmov obk HAGEv KaxovnOjva, GdAAA 
diaxovijoa, xal Sodvar Thy Yuxiw abrod AvTpov dvri moAAay, But (1) the last clause is 
inapplicable to the sons of Zebedee, and reads like an interpolation. (2) It is 
doubtful whether the Greek words used can properly bear the sense in which they 
seem to be here employed. For d0tva: rv yuxhv in the one place where it occurs 
in the LXX means ‘devote living energies’ (1 Macc. ii 50). [But in John xv 13 
Ociva tiv Yuxqv isso used.| And Aurpév in Num. iii 41 (where alone it is applied to 
a living person) describes the living service of the Levites, not their death, in place 
of the firstborn of Israel. 
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but with a difference : and so it is here. The musings of a poet upon 
the mystery of his nation’s martyrdom have been translated into a 
literal record of a transaction; even as the ballad of Bethhoron was 
translated into prose by a scribe who made the sun actually stand still. 
It is a process to which the Hebrew mind was prone ; and Paul, with 
all his genius and inspiration, continued to think like a Jew. 

So did the authors of Hebrews and the first epistle of St Peter, who 
shew clear traces of Pauline influence, The former writes 4 X purrs 
drag mpocevexOeis cis To toddAGv aveveyxeiy dpaprias’: the latter, ds ras 
dpaptias jpav aitos dvyveyxe, év TO gwpate aitod émi To Evdov.? 

Shocked by such crude substitutionism, many writers have tried to 
explain this language away ; and to prove that St Paul did not mean 
what he said, by shewing that he held a spiritual conception of atone- 
ment with which these passages are inconsistent. All that they succeed 
in proving is that St Paul, like all great prophets, stood with one foot 
in the past and one in the future. Even more than Isaiah, St Paul was 
able to fuse inconsistent beliefs in the white flame of his spirit, not 
observing that they could not really be welded together. That is the 
hall-mark of his genius, not a proof that he did not hold the lower view 
as well as the higher. 

What, then, is the significance of such sentences as those which have 
been quoted above? Surely they represent the first stage of an inevit- 
able process of interpretation. Thoughtful men, when confronted with 
a great new fact, feel bound to bring it into relation with their own 
philosophy. ‘The crucifixion, with its manifest consequences, was an 
overwhelming fact: the instinct of the scholarly Jew compelled him to 
fit it with a frame of Jewish thought: and one such frame (but not the 
only one) was provided by the individual interpretation of the ‘ Servant’ 
prophecies. As we shall see presently, there was another which the 
apostle generally preferred. 

The writers of the Synoptic Gospels, when they are not quoting our 
Lord’s words but expressing their own thoughts, shew the influence of 
the ‘Servant’ passages very plainly. Not only does St Matthew twice 
directly quote them as prophecies of Christ: what is more significant 
is that the whole narrative of the Passion in all three Gospels is studded 
with reminiscences of the Servant, key-words being so introduced as to 
suggest inferences of fulfilment. But these suggestions are limited 
to the pathetic aspect of the ‘Servant’ prophecies, and always stop 
short of the piacular. 

The Fourth Gospel draws inspiration from the same source, but the 
form of expression is characteristically different. After quoting the 
words ‘ Lord, who hath believed our report?’ the author adds ‘ These 


» Heb, ix 28. 2 5 Pet. ii 24. 
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things said Isaiah, because he saw his glory’; and so he gives us the 
key to his interpretation. Turning to the LXX of Isa. lii 13, we read 
idov, cuvjoe 6 wais pov, kal bpwOhoerar xai SofacOjcera. That verse 
has supplied two /eitmotivs which run through the Gospel '—iyoic6a, 
applied to describe both the crucifixion and the ascension, is the note 
of the earlier chapters, S0fa{eoOax in the later chapters is the phrase 
for the Passion as a whole. In the twelfth chapter the two words meet, 
i~oto ba: occurring twice and do0faleoGa. four times. 

In such a picture of the Passion, painted in colours of exaltation and 
glory, there is no place for the piacular. The words of John the Baptist 
‘Behold the lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world’? 
are not, as some have thought, an exception: for ‘the lamb’ is not the 
lamb of Isaiah, but of the Passover; and the Passover is essentially 
sacramental, not expiatory. Yet the phrase does form a link between 
the two conceptions of the Passion, as martyrdom and as sacrifice, and 
shews how easily men’s thoughts overleap the boundary between the 
two. That makes it the more remarkable that the earliest disciples, as 
our quotations shew, never made any such confusion. So the answer 
to our first question is in the negative. As to the second question, 
it appears from the quotations that in general the New Testament writers 
and speakers quoted parts of a prophecy without intending to imply the 
fulfilment of the whole. And that explains, in answer to the third 
question, how, among the many applications of the ‘Servant’ prophecies, 
there is none which draws any inference about the resurrection. 

(vii) Seeing how large a place sacrifice held in the religious thought 
of the ancients, and especially of the Jews, it was inevitable that 
imagery drawn from sacrifice should be employed to describe the 
Lord’s Passion. It is therefore instructive, and a little surprising, to 
observe how rarely such images are actually used, and with what 
limitations. ‘The prominence which Church tradition gives to certain 
striking phrases disturbs our sense of proportion. When we correct 
it by counting, we find that the definite images drawn from sacrifice are 
in the Gospels only three or four, in St Paul’s writings about a dozen, 
in the epistle of St Peter one, in the first epistle of St John four or five, 
and in the Apocalypse a single phrase several times repeated. Only 
in the epistle to the Hebrews does the conception of sacrifice occupy 
a considerable space. 

Modern readers, unfamiliar with the Law, are apt to give too wide 
a meaning to sacrificial language, ignoring the limitations and distinc- 
tions which were present to the mind of every educated Jew. As has 


1 Westcott pointed them out in his edition of St John, but apparently did not 
recognize the source from which they were drawn. 
3 John i 29. 
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been indicated in § 1, orthodox Judaism did not regard sacrifice as 
atoning for sins in our sense of the word, but only for ceremonial or 
unconscious offences: nor did it confuse, as we often do, the sacra- 
mental with the piacular offerings. Both these facts are of vital 
importance for the interpretation of our Lord’s words at the last 
Supper. For when He gave bread and wine to His disciples as repre- 
‘senting His own body and blood, saying rotré éor 7d ala pov Tis 
duaOy«ns, He was in effect defining the way in which His death was to 
be regarded. Now according to Hebrew tradition a covenant was 
sealed, not by a burnt offering, but by a peace offering, which was 
sacramental. If, then, our Lord’s words are correctly reported by 
St Paul and St Mark—the two earliest authorities—they establish two 
points. (1) That Jesus did not regard His death as piacular—a sacri- 
fice for sin. For He and His disciples knew that, according to the 
Levitical law, even piacular sacrifices could not atone for moral offences.' 
(2) That He intended His disciples to celebrate His death as the seal 
set upon the new covenant, the new relationship between God and 
man, of which His whole life was the manifestation. What could be 
more natural, more satisfying than for Him, who had lived to reconcile 
men to God, to account His death the sacrifice which was needed to 
give that new covenant validity in the eyes of men? Who can deny, 
whatever be his creed, that it was the death of Christ which won men 
to obey the teaching of His life? From the time when St Paul resolved 
to preach ‘nothing but Christ crucified’ down to our own day, when 
missionaries carry the same message into darkest Africa, it has been the 
Cross which has commended the Gospel of hope and freedom. 

As in the case of the scene at Caesarea, the Synoptic report of the 
Last Supper is confirmed by the silence of the Acts: for the speeches 
of St Peter and St Stephen give no hint that the crucifixion is to be 
regarded as a sacrifice for sin. Indeed that view is virtually excluded 
by the words of Acts iii 26, v 31. So far as the records go, St Paul 
was the first who presented this view in his teaching. It is not always 
certain whether he is thinking of martyrdom or sacrifice. The instances 
in which he certainly means sacrifice, as distinct from martyrdom, are 
few ; but they are decisive. The following examples will probably suffice : 

bv mpoebero 6 @eds iAaornpov bd rictews ev TH adrod aipart. Rom. 
ili 25. 

dixawwOevres viv ev TO aipati abtod cwhncopeOa. Rom. v 9. 


1 St Matthew’s Gospel, in the parallel passage, adds an important phrase, eis 
dpeow dpapriav, Many scholars, on critical grounds, regard it as an unwarranted 
addition to the text. But I have not seen the reason given which appears to me 
decisive. No orthodox Jew could either regard a peace offering as piacular, or hold 
that a piacular sacrifice could cleanse from sin, other than ceremonial offences. 
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& @eds tov éavrod vidv wéppas ... wepi dpaprias .. . iva 7d duxaiopu rod 
vopov tAnpwOh év jpiv. Rom. viii 3, 4. 

mapédwxev éavtov mpoopopay kai Ovoiay rd OeG. Eph. v 2. 

Besides these there are three passages in which afya is used in a 
definitely sacrificial sense: Eph. i 7, ii 13; Col. i 20. 

Yet St Paul’s language in such passages is neither exact nor explicit. 
Though his general meaning is plainly to describe the death of Christ as 
a piacular sacrifice, he speaks only of 6vaia and aiya, which are common 
to all sacrifices, while the characteristic feature of such offerings—the 
burning of the flesh—is not once mentioned. ‘The author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, we may fairly conjecture, feeling how serious 
was this omission, endeavoured to supply it (Heb. xiii 12). His un- 
successful attempt did but emphasize the difficulty: but at the same 
time it gives us a clue to St Paul’s own thought. For when he 
assumes’ that the sacrifice of the Day of Atonement only is in 
question, he confirms the impression given by the use of the word 
iAaorypov in Rom, iii 25, that St Paul had already chosen that sacrifice, 
rather than any other, as the type of Christ’s atoning death. ‘Iwo 
reasons might naturally determine the choice. ‘Though the bodies of 
the victims were in fact burned,’ the striking feature of the day’s 
ceremony was the sprinkling of their blood upon the Mercy Seat. 
And in the popular mind, in spite of official pronouncements, that 
sacrifice was regarded as atoning for all sins. Here, we may well 
suppose, the apostle found the one sacrifice which in essence corre- 
sponded with the vicarious death of the Servant of Jehovah; it was 
recognized by all Jews as the great sacrifice of the year: and therefore 
he felt that it offered a firm basis for his argument. No doubt he was 
thus departing from orthodox Jewish teaching. But this inter- 
pretation of the Lord’s death was undoubtedly a response to the 
demand of many converts, both Jew and Gentile, whose conver- 
sion did not change the feeling about atonement which was ingrained 
in them by millenniums of tradition. To such men the reproach, 
which was so often urged against Christians, that they had neither 
priesthood nor sacrifice, appeared to be a fatal charge, which must be 
disproved. The epistle to the Hebrews is at once a symptom and 
a confirmation of this feeling. ‘The author has been made aware of 
two objections which were naturally brought against St Paul’s sacrificial 
theory of the Atonement, and he endeavours to meet them by a restate- 
ment, 

Men had asked (so we infer) ‘If Jesus was the victim in a sacrifice, 
who offered that sacrifice?’ As we have seen, Isaiah liii supplied no 


» Heb, ix 7, xiii 11-13. 2 Lev. xvi 27; Heb. xiii 12. 
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answer. St Paul had suggested two answers, (1) that God himself (as 
in Deut. xxxii 43) made the offering—év zpocbero 6 Geds . . . iAawryprov ' 
—and (2) that Christ offered Himself as a willing victim—apédwxev 
éavrov.” But it was easily shewn that neither of these suggestions 
satisfied the requirements of tradition, which have been described in 
$v: so the question was repeated. ‘lhe new answer which is given 
in the epistle to the Hebrews is formally adequate—‘ Christ is our High 
Priest. As such He has authority to offer sacrifices on behalf of us all. 
The victim which He offers is Himself,’ But this answer, as was found 
later, rather shifted the difficulty than removed it. 

The other objection went deeper. Seeing that sacrifice, according to 
the Law, can expiate only ceremonial offences, how can you claim that 
the death of Christ atones for sins? Logically, no appeal could be 
made to Isaiah liii, for the expiation there contemplated is wrought not 
by a victim’s blood but by a martyr’s sufferings. The objection was 
rather ignored than answered by St Paul’s appeal to the Day of Atone- 
ment, which has been described. His more logical disciple recognizes 
the difficulty and offers a solution. «i yap 70 ala tpdywv Kal ravpuv .. . 
ayualer pos tiv THs wapKds KaBapirnta, Tégw padXov 7d ala tod Xpurrod 

. Kabapret thy cvveidnow jpov;* ‘lo a modern mind such analogical 
reasoning is not quite convincing. But it is exactly parallel to the 
action of John the Baptist in transforming baptism. The Jews had 
applied it to wash off the ceremonial uncleanness of the flesh from 
heathen converts: he applied to the Jews themselves, in order to wash 
off moral pollution. 

Parallel to the line of interpretation which connected the sacrifice of 
the Cross with that of the Day of Atonement there was another which 
identified it with the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb. Until the dates of 
the Apocalypse and of 1 Peter are fixed, it is unsafe to claim priority 
for either : nor need we suppose that the teaching of one is derived from 
the other. ‘The Apocalypse makes no statement of doctrine: but the 
prominent use of such phrases as ‘the Lamb that was slain’, in whose 
blood ‘ the saints washed their robes’, without any explanation, implies 
that the writer’s circle, at least, was familiar with a theory which 
identified the crucified Christ with the Paschal lamb.‘ In the first 
epistle of St Peter there is a definite statement of doctrine: éAuvrpwbyrte 

. Tyiw aipare ws dpvod dudpov, which implies the same identification.’ 


1 Rom, iii 25. 2 Eph, v 2. 

3 Heb. ix 13, 14. ° * 1 Pet. i 18, 

5 In this reference to the Passover there is some confusion. As it was 
a family sacrifice of communion, a share would naturally be claimed by the house- 
hold gods: so that the blood would be sprinkled on the teraphim, whose place 
was over the door of the house or tent. Naturally the custom survived the 
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But the full developement of the thought is found in the fourth Gospel, 
which puts into the mouth of John the Baptist the exclamation ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world’, ide, 6 dpvos 
Tov Mevi, 6 aipwv tiv dpapriav tod Kéocpov.' The Dean of St Paul’s has 
told us that ‘a careful reader cannot fail to see how the type of the 
paschal lamb, mentioned at the beginning of the Gospel, underlies the 
whole narrative of the Passion’. If that be so, it helps to explain 
the date assigned in that Gospel to the Last Supper, which makes the 
time of the crucifixion coincide with the usual hour for sacrificing 
the paschal lamb. And yet, though this be true, the sacrificial sugges- 
tion is not a primary but a secondary element in the fourth Gospel. 
By general consent, the effect of the book as a whole is to present 
salvation as mediated not by sacrifice but by illumination. In other 
words, this far-off disciple of St Paul followed his myriad-minded master 
in two ways, one formal, the other essential. ‘The sacrificial symbolism 
is accepted as an inheritance from Paul the Jew. It stands like the 
carved stones from an earlier shrine which we often find built into 
a church. But the whole plan of his wonderful new building is 
inspired by Paul the mystic, for whom salvation was a daily experience 
of union with the indwelling Christ--the wellspring of life and light 
and love. 

While the most creative minds were thus following one or other line 
of sacrificial interpretation, many—perhaps the majority—held back. 
The Synoptic Gospels, earlier than St John but later than the epistles, 
were based upon a tradition which was prior to St Paul’s teaching. 
‘The authority which they thus possessed combined with their popular 
style to give them an unrivalled hold upon the minds of men. 

Now, apart from the records of the Last Supper, there is no phrase 
in the Synoptic Gospels which can fairly be said even to imply a sacri- 
ficial interpretation of the Lord’s death. Even Dr Dale has been 
unable to find one! That-is to say that, when the Synoptic writers 
speak in their own persons, they uniformly regard the Passion not as 
sacrifice but as martyrdqm. Here we have the explanation of a fact 
which is noticed by all historians of dogma. When the early Greek 
Fathers. mention the crucifixion in terms of sacrifice, they do so 
allusively and without any attempt to formulate a doctrine. The 
reason surely is that they were constant students of the Gospels, where 
they found no sacrifice except that which was the seal of a covenant. 
obsolescence of the teraphim ; and then a new explanation grew up to the effect 
that the blood was to keep off the angel of death (Exod. xii 23). The latter view, 
though it did not make the Passover an expiatory sacrifice in the proper sense, 
gave some ground for regarding the blood as a ransom. I believe it is Robertson 


Smith to whom this explanation is duc ; but I cannot be sure. 
1 John i 29. 
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(viii) Micah’s epitome of the prophetic teaching, ‘Do justice, and 
love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God’, combines two elements 
which, though almost inseparable, require to be distinguished. One 
is repentance in the full sense, which means not only sorrow for sin but 
active reformation. The other is that ‘fear of God’ or ‘knowledge of 
God’, which is the Old Testament equivalent for faith. The famous 
catalogue in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews makes that equivalence 
plain: but we scarcely need its help, for atonement through repentance 
and faith is written large over the pages of historian and prophet and 
psalmist. ‘That is the means of atonement which (§ iv) the prophets 
consistently put forward in opposition to pre-exilic sacrifice and post- 
exilic legalism. There is no difficulty in tracing the influence of the 
prophetic teaching in the New Testament. Our problem is rather to 
define the form which it took, and to enquire how far it harmonizes or 
conflicts with the other Hebrew influences in the sphere of soteriology. 

The call to repentance meets us on the threshold of the Gospel story. 
The avowed successor of the old prophets, John the Baptist meets 
every man who comes enquiring ‘How shall I escape the wrath to 
come?’ with an answer which recalls the first chapter of Isaiah’: 
‘Repent, be baptized, and forsake your besetting sin.’ When John 
was imprisoned, Jesus took his place, and preached ‘ Repent, for the 
kingdom of God is at hand ’—a call no less to faith than to repentance. 
And as we follow St Luke’s narrative, this offer of atonement in the 
prophetic sense is repeated again and again. 

To the harlot who washed His feet with tears of repentance Jesus said 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee: thy sins are forgiven.’ Luke vii 36-50. 

The story of the Prodigal Son is a strain of divine music with but 
a single theme: ‘Repentance and faith make atonement.’ Luke xv 11-32. 

When Zacchaeus the publican, transformed by the sight of the 
Master, vowed to give half his goods to the poor, and to restore his 
unlawful exactions fourfold, the answer came at once: ‘ To-day is salva- 
tion come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham’. 
Luke xix 1-10. 

Almost the last verse of this Gospel ascribes to the risen Lord 
a command that the disciples should preach ‘ repentance and remission 
of sins’. Luke xxiv 47. Whether the account of that last scene be 
history or poetry, it accurately represents the spirit which pervades the 
apostles’ preaching in the early days. For instance, we read : 

‘ Repent and turn again, that your sins may be blotted out’ (St Peter). 
Acts iii 19. 

‘A saviour . . . for to give repentance to Israel, and remission of sins’ 
(St Peter). Acts v 31. 


1 Isa. i 16, 176 
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‘In every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
acceptable unto him’ (St Peter). Acts x 35. 

‘To the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance unto life’ 
(St Peter). Acts xi 18. 

When St Paul, speaking to Agrippa, sums up his own preaching in 
a sentence, he uses these words : 

‘I declared . . . to the Gentiles that they should repent and turn to 
God, doing works worthy of repentance.’ Acts xxvi 20. 

The last quotation is all the more notable because in St Paul’s 
writings the words perdvow and peravociy occur only four times. No 
doubt when addressing his converts he was able to assume repentance 
as involved in faith. But for Agrippa the conception of faith required 
translation: so the Hebrew equivalent is given—repentance and the 
fear of God. 

It is not, of course, suggested that St Paul’s conception of faith did 
not go beyond that of the Old Testament. No one can read his 
epistles without seeing that it so far excels it as to be almost a new 
thing. In St Paul’s mind the Hebrew elements of repentance, obedience, 
trust, and reverence are fused into unity by a mystical enthusiasm. 
But they are still present: they are the elements out of which faith is 
forged. 

(ix) The Hebrew prophets, as we have seen, opposed what we may 
call faith to sacrifice, and again to obedience or mortification, as 
a means of atonement. We have to enquire whether a similar opposi- 
tion is to be found in the New Testament, or whether the Christian 
Church, which inherited all the Hebrew principles of atonement, 
effected a reconciliation between them. 

(a) As to the opposition between faith and obedience, we have the 
testimony of St Paul and St James that it disturbed the peace of the 
early Christians. The conflict was, indeed, somewhat confused by 
the ambiguity of one of the terms. iors may mean either a loving 
surrender of self to God or an intellectual assent to a historical state- 
ment. So the two apostles could use the same terms while they argued 
victoriously on opposite sides. When St Paul said riors is better than 
épya he meant ‘Trust in God is better than good deeds’. When 
St James said épya are better than wiors he meant ‘Good deeds are 
better than assent to a historical statement. But, as is usual when 
ambiguous terms are current, there was real confusion in the minds of 
these writers. St James, when he is not polemical, uses riers in the 
higher sense: and St Paul sometimes approaches the point of view at 
which faith is narrowed into ‘the faith’. Their opposition, therefore, 
is partly formal. But, broadly speaking, it is true that in the New 

4 1 Cor. xvi 13; Col. i 22. 
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Testament faith and works (the later Jewish equivalent of obedience) 
are opposed to one another. St Paul is the champion of the prophetic 
doctrine, while the Judaizing Christians approach the position of the 
priests and the scribes. 

(8) We do not find a like antagonism between faith and sacrifice. 
The phrase idaoryjpiov 46 zicrews,’ inconceivable to a Jew, stands as 
evidence that somehow a reconciliation has been effected between the 
two former opponents. How was this accomplished? Important as 
that question appears, it has rarely been asked, and has never (so far 
as I know) been answered. The following suggestion is made as 
a small contribution towards an answer, not as either complete or 
satisfactory. The intellectual sense of wioris never quite disappears : 
and in the verb ruerevw that sense is generally present. In the fourth 
Gospel the meaning ‘belief’ is probably predominant : and, as noticed 
above, St Paul and St James use the words in both senses. This 
double use (which like most ambiguities was largely unconscious) 
probably helped to make a link between faith and sacrifice. A Jew, 
speaking of the Day of Atonement, might say ‘I believe (xrevw) that 
the blood of the victims atones, provided that I repent and fear God’ 
(i. e. have faith in God, which is zurevw in the other sense). There the 
personal attitude of faith and the external transaction are parallel, but 
have no point of contact. The Jew could not say, in any sense, 
‘1 believe in the victim’, or ‘I have faith in the sacrifice’. The 
Christian, however, could say ‘I believe in Jesus Christ’, just as he 
could say ‘I believe in God’. He could also say, ‘I believe that His 
death is an atonement for sin’, or ‘I believe that he came forth from 
God’. How easily murreiw dr. and mioredw cis coalesce, just as the two 
senses of minris run into each other ! 

Whether this be correct or not, we certainly do find that faith in 
Jesus means to St Paul not only trust and love for Him, but also belief 
in the efficacy of His atoning death. The apostle can say, without any 
feeling of inconsistency, ‘ Being justified by faith let us have peace with 
God’? and ‘ being justified by His blood we shall be saved’.’ So, by 
a process of association rather than of logic, the objective transaction 
und the subjective state, contrasted in the Old Testament, are united in 
the New. 

(x) The above considerations, taken all together, may help to explain 
why the Christian Church has hitherto failed to reach a definitive 
conception of the Atonement. Theologians have assumed that there 
must be in the pages of the New Testament one authoritative view, 
which has only to be made plain in order to be accepted. If, on the 

! Rom. iii 25. 2 Rom.vi, 
5 Rom. v 9. 
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other hand, the New ‘Testament writers present us with three in- 
consistent views derived from the Hebrew Scriptures, besides the 
mystical views of St Paul and St John, the study of their writings is 
only a stage in the process by which the Church may hope to frame 
a final formula. ‘The next stage must consist in sifting the spiritual 
experience of nineteen Christian centuries. And still there may be 
another stage beyond. 


M. G. GLAZEBROOK. 


Additional Note-—-In Exod. xxiv 5 a burnt offering is mentioned 
as well as a peace offering; from which Canon Goudge (Church 
Quarterly for October 1918) infers that the burnt offering was a 
necessary part of the covenant ceremony. But that is a mistake. 
A burnt sacrifice was offered as a sort of lustration, to purify the people 
for taking part in the sacrifice which was to follow ; but it was no part of 
the principal ceremony. The distinction is plain in Lev. i, iv, vii, and 
viii, where the blood of a burnt offering is ordered to be sprinkled on 
or near the altar, not on any person: whereas a covenant was ratified 
by sharing the blood between the altar and the human party. Accord- 
ingly in Lev. x a burnt offering is first offered for the sins of Aaron 
and his sons, and then ‘the ram of consecration’ is sacrificed, and its 
blood sprinkled both on the altar and on the priests who are thus 
ordained. Similarly on the Day of Atonement there is first a double 
burnt offering and then the sins of the people are laid on the scape- 
goat. Now in Exod. xxiv Moses sprinkles ‘half the blood’ on the 
altar and half on the people. That is the ceremonial of the peace 
offering, which alone was the covenant sacrifice. 
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THE COMMENTARY OF PELAGIUS ON ‘ROMANS ' 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF ORIGEN-RUFINUS 


Part III 


Ir is not easy to estimate the possible indebtedness of Pelagius 
to a work like Rufinus’s translation of the Commentary of Origen 
on ‘Romans’. Pelagius writes brief notes on single verses or parts 
of .verses; Origen-Rufinus is lengthy and discursive, and comments 
usually on several verses ata time. He is addicted, for the most part, 
to the Alexandrine or allegorical method of interpretation ; Pelagius 
very rarely adopts this method, and prefers literal, common-sense 
explanations, Again, it is possible that Pelagius, knowing Greek as 
he did, may have read and used Origen in Greek. But this, in the 
opinion of the present writer, is highly improbable for reasons that will 
be stated, and in spite of points of difference such as those just 
mentioned, there appears to be no doubt that Pelagius has made 
considerable use of the ‘translation’ of Rufinus. As his borrowings 
will be shewn to come not always from the corresponding comment 
of the older writer, it may be supposed that Pelagius read through the 
Commentary of Origen-Rufinus, making notes, as he went, of anything 
that appealed to him, and that he afterwards used these passages in 
writing his own comments. 

In comparing the Commentary of Pelagius with that of Origen- 
Rufinus, we find many resemblances, not merely in thought, but 
sometimes even in expression, which clearly indicate borrowing on the 
part of Pelagius. In attempting to decide whether he has here taken 
something directly from Origen or indirectly through Rufinus, it is 
important, in the first place, to consider what were Rufinus’s methods 
of translation. On this question there is no lack of information. 
Rufinus himself in his Preface tells us that he undertook the work 
at the request of one Heraclius, and that he has considerably shortened 
the original: Addis autem... ut omne hoc quindecim voluminum corpus 

. . abbreviem, et ad media, si fieri potest, spatja coartem (Proleg. pp. vif, 
Lomm. vol. 7). In his Epilogue he mentions that on account of the 
method he has pursued in his translations he has been advised to write 
his own name on the title-page and not that of the author translated. 
This, however, he will not do: Verum ego... etiam st addere aliqua 
videor, et explere quae desunt, aut breviare quae longa sunt, furari tamen 
titulum ... rectum non puto (Peroratio p. 460, Lomm. vol. 7). ‘This, 
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and more, is quoted by Engelbrecht in the Vienna edition of the works 
of Rufinus, Part I (= CSEL 46). Rufinus’s methods and defects as 
a translator are discussed by Ed. Schwartz, article Zusedius in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopidie, Bd. vi, Col. 1406; by E. J. Kimmel, 
De Rufino Eusebii interprete (Gerae 1838) pp. 80 ff; and by P. Koet- 
schau in Origenes’ Werke, Bd. v (De FPrincipiis) [Leipzig 1913] 
pp. exxviii ff. The following is a summary of the last : 

There are four charges (Kimmel apud Koetschau) :—(1) He omitted 
and changed such expressions as did not harmonize with his own views 
on Christian doctrine ; (2) besides omissions he makes additions from 
other sources ; (3) his knowledge of Greek is defective ; (4) in quoting 
other authors he is inaccurate. On Rufinus’s methods he quotes 
Jerome’s criticism : Adstulit quae erant, dicens ab haereticis depravata, et 
addidit quae non erant, asserens ab eodem in locis altis disputata ( Apol. 1 
7, Migne SL 23. 402). Rufinus himself admits that he omitted what 
he regarded as heretical: ¢/ omnia, quae a me ut improbabilia praeter- 
missa fuerant, inseruit (sc. Hieronymus). Even in places where there 
was no reason for change, the carelessness or the obscurity of the trans- 
lator changed or corrupted the train of thought of the original. Koet- 
schau, in the fore-mentioned edition, pp. cxxxi-cxxxv, gives a detailed 
examination of two passages of the De Principiis where the Greek 
is extant, and points out (1) a number of omissions by Rufinus, 
(2) a number of additions by Rufinus, and (3) a considerable number of 
inaccuracies. In general Rufinus treated the Scripture passages more 
carefully than the rest, and translated more accurately. He does not 
seem to have used one specific Latin version of Scripture either for the 
Old Testament or for the New. Otherwise the differences in the wording 
of the same quotation could hardly be explained. The question of 
the text used by Rufinus is very fully discussed by Westcott (Article 
Origen in the Dictionary of Christian Biography), and the conclusion 
there arrived at is ‘that we have substantially in the text of the Epistle 
given by Rufinus an old Latin copy of the highest value’... . Rufinus 
probably adopted the Latin text of a Graeco-Latin copy, which had 
been in some details influenced by the Greek, but which preserved 
essentially its original complexion. The continuous Latin text cannot, 
however, be quoted as representing Origen’s reading’. Compare the 
opinion of Mommsen, as ‘expressed in the third volume of Schwartz- 
Mommsen’s Lusebius-Rufinus’ Kirchen-geschichte (Leipz. 1909). On 
p. cclii he writes, ‘The translator, who was deeply versed in Scripture, 
gives the numerous quotations from Holy Scripture probably for the 


' The fact that Rufinus gives an old Latin text is not without significance, as it is 
now quite clear to Professor Souter that Pelagius is innocent of all knowledge of 
the Vulgate. 
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most part not according to Eusebius, but according to the Latin texts in 
front of him’. On p. ccli he says, ‘The treatment of the original 
is arbitrary, and he often abbreviates very seriously ’. 

It is quite clear, then, that Rufinus used the utmost freedom in his 
handling of Greek originals. If, therefore, it can be shewn that definite 
points of contact exist between Pelagius and Origen;Rufinus, amounting 
in some cases to identity of expression, it is reasonable to conclude that 
in many, at least, of these instances Pelagius has made use of Rufinus’s 
translation and not of the original Greek. 

There is another argument in favour of this conclusion. As Engel- 
brecht tells us, the contemporaries of Rufinus thought very highly 
of his work. Jerome and Augustine, for instance, recognized its 
literary excellence. It is therefore highly probable that Pelagius too 
was acquainted with such a work as the Commentary on ‘ Romans’ ; and 
if so, it is no discredit to him, in view of the difficulty of Origen’s Greek, 
to suppose that he took the line of least resistance and used the translation. 

These a priori arguments can, however, be supported by some 
positive evidence. I have compared Pelagius with the fragments 
of Origen as given by A. Ramsbotham in vols. xiii and xiv of this 
JouRNAL, and this comparison appears to shew (1) no point of contact 
between Pelagius and Origen where there is not also a point of contact 
between Pelagius and Origen-Rufinus, and (2) some points of contact 
between Pelagius and Orig.-Ruf. where there are none between Pelagius 
and Origen, and where Rufinus has obviously added something to 
Origen. For instance, on Rom. vi 23 (see note 46 infra) the military 
metaphor which occurs in both Pelagius and Rufinus does not appear 
in Origen at all. 

Pelagius then, we may conclude, has made use of the ‘translation’ of 
Rufinus, and the resemblances between the two Commentaries are 
indicated in the notes that follow. 

*1. Rom. ir. The comm. give different explanations of Paul’s 
change of name, but both quote the examples of Adraham, Sara, and 
Cephas (= Petrus): P 669. 17 and O-R, Praefatio, p. 6. 

Compare the comm. on ‘ servus Iesu Christi’ : 


O-R I 1 pp. ro-11. P 669. 23 ff. 

Sive id secundum ... humili- A servo coepit, ut exemplum 
tatem dictum putemus ..., non nobis humilitatis ostenderet, quasi 
errabimus. imitator eius, qui exinanivit se 

Sive quasi imitator... pronun- ipsum formam servi accipiens .. .' 
tiet... eius qui semet exinanivit 
formam servi accipiens ... 

1 P continues—669. 26f—by quoting Phil. ii 8, 9, and it is to be noted that 
these three verses—Phil. ii 7, 8, g—are among the most frequently quoted 
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Pelagius seems to have combined the alternative comm. of O-R, and it 
is noteworthy that the quotation from Philipp. ii 7 appears in both writers. 

P’s comm. on ‘ vocatus apostolus ’—éam in praescientia ad hoc vocatus 
ut esset apostolus, P 669. 33f—is also significant. He sums up in 
a single phrase most of the discussion in O-R I 3 about God’s fore- 
knowledge. This idea is touched on by O-R at the beginning of I 2. 
Note that O-R’s view of foreknowledge—guos praescivit Deus tales 

Suturos...,1 3, p. 18—is exactly that of Pelagius and Ambrosiaster 

(see Ambstr.-Pelag. note 10g) and even of Augustine at one time (see 
Aug.-Pelag. note 13); and also that while it is pointed out by O-R that 
praescientia precedes electio (or praedestinatio), but yet praescientia is not 
to be reckoned the cause of praedestinatio, Pelagius elsewhere—711. 35 
on Rom. viii 29—says that the two are the same. 

2. Rom. i2, 3,4, 5. Acomparison of thecomm. of O-R and P on 
these vv. is more illustrative of the differences between the writers than 
of resemblances. The question raised by O-R I 4, ad init.—Utrum 
simpliciter accipi debeat Evangelium ... an ad distinctionem alterius 
Evangelii . . .—a question considerately left for the reader to settle—is 
not touched on by P 670. 18-20, who, as usual, adopts the simple, 
straightforward explanation. 

O-R continues: Quae de Christo praedicta sunt per prophetas, haec 
etiam’ de Evangelio praedicta esse sentiendum est, and P agrees—-670. 22~ 
27—that Paul is preaching the Christ whose coming was foretold by the 
prophets. , 

In I 5, after stating that ‘ praedestinatus’ is the reading of most Latin 
texts (Rom. i 4), O-R continues: samen secundum quod interpretationis 
veritas habet, ‘ destinatus’ scriptum est, non ‘praedestinatus’. Apart 
from the light this throws on the writer’s respect for his text, the allusion 
to ‘Latin copies’ shews that this comment must have been added 
by Rufinus to the Greek of Origen. 

The last part of the comm. deals with the objection of ‘certain 
people’ who ask how Christ could be ‘of the seed of David’ when 
he was manifestly not the son of Joseph. His method of meeting this 
objection is less convincing than that of Pelagius, who says simply— 
670. 30f—that Christ was created secundum carnem ex David stirpe, id 
est Maria virgine. 

On v. 4, however, compare P’s allusion to the ‘ sons of God’—671. 
10-15—with O-R 16 p. 28: multos filios in gloriam adducentem) 


Scripture passages in O-R: vid. O-R IV 11 p. 308, V 2 p. 351, V 5 p. 368, V 10 
pp. 406, 412; VII 3 p. 92, VII 7 p. 121, VII 9 p. 134, VH 10 p. 138, VII 13 p. 153, 
VIII 11 p. 271, IX 17 p. 319, X 6 p. 392. The interpolator also on Rom, x 6, 7— 
P 720. 52 f—quotes Phil. ii 8. 

1 Cf. Heb. ii 10. 
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On v. 5 P, like O-R I 7 and Ambstr. 50, 23 and 53. 2, points out that 
the word apostolus means missus. 

3- Rom.i7. P—671. 43 ffi—says that this is everywhere the greet- 
ing of the Apostle. O-R says—I 8—that he did not always thus 
address the Churches, but the differences are small and he apologizes 
for mentioning them. The sa/utatio everywhere contains ‘gratia 
et pax’, and P may have thought the differences immaterial. 

4. Rom.i8. On ‘deo meo’ Pelagius writes—671. 50 ff—atura 
deus omnium est, merito et voluntate paucorum, ut deus Habraham.... 
So O-RI 9 p. 34 says: Won... vox ista potest esse nisi sanctorum... 
sicut Deus Abraham... 

On the second part of the verse both comm. suggest that the conver- 
sion of the Romans was a matter for wonder—O-RI 9g p. 35 and 
P. 672. 2f. 

*5. Rom. ig. On ‘in. spiritu meo’ P writes—672. 9 f—Hoc est: 
in toto corde meo et prompta devotione deservio. So O-R says—I 10, 
p. 36—deservire .. . eius est, quem constringit affectus.* 

Both comm. likewise point out that Paul practises what he preaches : 
cf. P 672. 18—dat exemplum sine intermissione orandi—and O-R I 11 
p. 38—mandati sui memor complet opere, quod sermone praecipit, 

Note also that O-R I 11 and P 672. 20-23 emphasize the importance 
of Paul’s words in v. 10, ‘in voluntate dei’. 

It has already been pointed out—Ambstr.-Pelag. notes 9 and 1o— 
that there are indications that P may have drawn upon Ambstr. in 
writing his comm. on vv. 9,10. It is therefore interesting to note two 
distinct points of contact between Ambstr. and O-R. Comparing servire 
in spiritu with adorare in spiritu, O-R I 10 quotes the words of Christ to 
the woman of Samaria from Ioann. iv 23. This quotation appears also in 
Ambstr. 54. 42 ff. On the words ‘ in spiritu meo’ Ambstr. says—54. 27 f 
—that this means von in lege (sc. Moysis) ... sed in Evangelio Filit«.. . 
So O-R writes—I 10, p. 37—et legis ipsius spiritum laudat, literam vero 
... spernit. He goes on to refer to the Law’s injunction as to the 
observance of the Sabbath ; with which compare Ambstr. 54. 37. 

If Rufinus was here following his custom of sometimes adding to 
Origen, it is possible that he may have filled up his comment from 
Ambstr. 

6. Rom. i18,19. P’s comm. on these vv. appear in some places to 
shew the influence of O-R. On ‘omnem impietatem et iniustitiam 
hominum’ he writes what is for him a fairly long note with an alternative 
comm. at the end—P 674. 8 ffi—sive: Omnis impietas ad diversas 
idolorum culturas referenda est, ut impietas ad iniuriam det, iniustitia 


1 Cf. Ambstr. 54. 38, 39, 48 and see Ambstr.-Pelag. note 9. 
K 2 
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vero ad omnia peccata pertinere videatur. Compare O-R I 16 p. 51: 
Impietas in Deum peccare est, iniquitas in homines. Both comm. like- 
wise refer elsewhere to idolatry—P. 674. 2, 9, 15 and O-R I 16 p. 49; 
I 17, ad fin. 

Pelagius and the interpolator—P 674. 17 ff—both agree with O-R I 
16, 17 in pointing out that man, by the gift of reason, has the power to 
recognize God, if he chooses to exercise it: cf. P 674. 26f; 675. 12f 
on Rom. i 21. 

7. Rom. i24. On vv. 24-32 P writes a series of short notes, mostly 
glossarial in character, which appear to owe little to the comprehensive 
exposition of O-R I 18, 19. There is, however, one characteristic point 
of contact. On ‘tradidit’—v. 24—P writes—675. 41 ff—TZvradere in 
scripturis dicitur deus cum non retinet delinquentes propter arbitrii liber- 
tatem. The last three words are specially significant. So O-R 
writes—I 18 p. 57—Von enim vi res agitur . . . sed servatur ei (sc. 
animae) in omnibus libertas sui arbitrit. 

The interpolator likewise writes a note—P 675. 36-41—to the same effect, i. e. that 
God leaves man free to choose good or evil. Compare also the interpolated com- 
ment on Rom, ii 4, doubtless by the same hand—P 678. 12-16. It may be added 
that in both these comm. the interpolator states that the reason of God’s forbearance 
is that He wishes to bring the sinner to repentance. In his comm. on Rom. ii 4 
O-R also holds this to be the purpose of God : vid. O-R II 3 p. 74, where he writes, 
Fert ergo Deus patienter, et exspectat uniuscuiusque poenitentiam. 

8. Rom. ii 1, 2. Both comm. attribute to man the possession of 
a moral judgement, which, however, is often not exercised ‘secundum 
veritatem’. O-R says—II 1 pp. 69 f—that only God judges according 
to truth, because He alone can read the human heart ; P points out 
—678. 6 ff—that the judgement of man is often corrupted by hatred, 
fear, &c. 

The comm. of P 677. 49-52 is strikingly like that of O-R II 1 p. 70, 
especially the sentence Communis professio est, bonum non debere puniri, 
nec malum consequi bona. 

Compare also Ambstr.-Pelag. note 27. 

9. Rom. ii 4. The similarity between the interpolated comm. on 
this verse and O-R II 3 was pointed out in note 7 above. Compare 
also P 678. 22. 

O-R concludes his note with a warning against tardy repentance, and 
this seems to have been amplified by P in his comm. 678. 16—43. 

10. Rom. ii 5,6. P’s short comm. on ‘ Thesaurizas tibi iram in 
die irae’ ..., v. 5, is—678. 55f—Jn diem iudicit iram tibi ipse super 
iram recondis. So O-R, in discussing various senses of thesaurus, also - 
uses the word recondere—II 4 p. 75, and again on p. 76. Then follows 
a long discussion of what is meant by ‘dies irae’, and he comes ulti- 
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mately to the conclusion that it means vindictae dies et iudicii—p. 78. 
P also uses the word vindicta—678. 49. 

*1l. Rom. ii12. P defines ‘sine lege’ as sine lege litterae in lege 
naturae—679. 54. So O-R—II 8 p. 104—speaks of that na/uralis ipsa 
lex, quae nulli fere deest, to which all, whether Jew or Gentile, owe 
obedience. 

The expression 4x “Uitterae is very interesting. It occurs again at 
P 685. 58, 686. 8, 7o1. 21, 702. 18, and is found repeatedly in O-R. 
The phrase, one may suppose, means something different from Zittera 
legis, which is ‘ the letter of the law’ as opposed to ‘the spirit’, while 
lest litterae means ‘the written law’ as opposed to ‘the natural law’, 
written in the hearts of men by God. Pelagius appears to understand 
it in this sense, e. g. 685. 57 f, 702. 18, while at 701. 20f he opposes it 
to spiritalis gratia. O-R curiously enough appears, in some places at 
least, to use ex “itterae interchangeably with Uittera legis, and indeed 
often accompanies these expressions with a reminiscence or quotation 
from 2 Cor. iii 6 ‘littera . . . occidit, Spiritus . . . vivificat’. Lex 
“itterae is found in O-R II 12 p. 117,* VI 1 p. 8,* VI 9 p. 53,* VI 11 
p. 65,* also at VI 7 pp. 37 (05), 38, 39, 40, [IX 28 p. 331. Littera legis 
occurs at O-R I 10 p. 37*, II 14 pp. 149,* 150,* VI 12 p. 72,* and at 
II 10 pp. 112, 113, 114, VI 7 p. 35, VI 12 p. 68, V1 13p.77. Littera 
alone is found at O-R II 14 pp. 148,* 149,* VI 7 p. 34,* VI 7 p. 33 
Lex secundum litteram is his expression at O-R VI 7 pp. 32, 35 (is), 
and scripta lex occurs at III 2 pp. 176. 177.2 The quotation from 
2 Cor. iii 6 appears also in O-R VI 12 pp. 67, 71. O-R throughout his 
commentary distinguishes so many different kinds of ‘ laws’ that it is 
almost hopeless to expect much in the way of consistency, but the 
following extracts may serve to illustrate his usage of these terms. Lex 
litterae is opposed—VI 1 p. 8—to ex sfiritus, which is identified with 
gratia, and to lex spiritus vitae—V1 11 p. 65. These two examples 
accord with P 701. 20f. In II 12 p. 117 /ex /itterae is again contrasted 
with 2x spiritus,? and O-R continues: ‘ Littera enim occidit, spiritus 
autem vivificat ’, guia et lex Dei ‘non’ refertur® ‘ atramento. scripta’, 
sed digito Dei, qui est spiritus eius, et ‘non in tabulis lapideis, sed in 
tabulis cordis’. This perhaps suggests that /ex spiritus (or lex Det) 
here is something akin to ex naturals. Littera legis, however, is also 
taken to mean ‘the written law ’—O-R II 14 p. 149—/“abulas lapideas* 
inscriptas digito Dei. Apparently O-R can take digifo Dei literally or 


* With a reference to 2 Cor. iii 6. 

1 These lists do not profess to be complete. 

2 So also in O-R IX 28 p. 331. 

3 Cf, 2 Cor. iii 3: note the identification of digito Dei with ‘ spiritu Dei vivi’. 
4 Exod. xxxi 18, 
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metaphorically as suits his purpose. In another passage—VI 9 p. 53— 
lex litterae is used of the law of Moses understood according to the 
letter rather than according to the spirit, which is surely what is usually 
understood by /ittera Jegis. This expression O-R, as is natural, opposes 
to spiritus legis—I 10 p. 37—and he elsewhere writes—VI 12 p. 72— 
ita contraria sunt sibi littera legis occidens, quae et sapientia carnis est, et 
spiritus vivificans, qui vere lex Dei est. “Here Uittera legis is opposed to 
that which is the 4x Dei, while in the passage quoted above from 
II 12 p. 117 it is 4x “itterae which is contrasted with the ‘law of God’. 

12. Rom. ii 14, 15, 16. P’s note on these verses—680. 12-45—do 
not shew much trace of indebtedness to O-R II 9, ro. There is, how- 
ever, some indication that P was acquainted with the earlier commen- 
tator. On part of v. 14 his alternative comm.—680. 17 f—Sive: Qui 
etiam nunc boni aliquid operantur, is in accord with O-R II 9 pp. ros f. 
Another alternative comment, on the last six words of v. 16—680. 45— 
Sive: Per Iesum Christum iudicabit deus, is paralleled by O-R II 10 
p. 109. Compare also Ambstr. 72. 49 f. 

*13. Rom. ii 17-24. P’s comm. on these vv. consist mainly of 
a series of glossarial notes, with an additional recapitulatory note— 
681. 11-29—on vv. 17-21 down to ‘te ipsum non doces?’ His 
method is totally different from that of O-R II 11, but there are never- 
theless one or two points of contact. 

Commenting on the distinction between ‘esse Iudaeum’ and‘ cogno- 
minari Iudaeum’, O-R points out—p. 111—that the true Jew is he who 
in occulto chrewmncleus est circumcisione cordis, P contenting himself with 
the shorter definition—680. 49—cuius occulta sunt bona. 

On v. 18 P writes—680. 54 f—Ziigis maiora et inter minora discernis. 
So O-R—p. 112—twice uses the word discernere in commenting on 
this verse. . 

On v. 19 P defines ‘ the blind’ as those guorum obscuratum est lumen 
scientiae—68o. 58 f—and in his next note he explains ‘in tenebris’ as 
(in tenebris) ignorantiae—681. 1f. So O-R—p. 114—says that Paul 
is addressing himself to such as may have qualified to be leaders and 
teachers of the Church, ad i//uminandos eos, qui in scientia’ caect sunt, 
et instruendos parvulos in Christo. Note that P—681. 5—defines 
‘ infantium ’—v. 20—as parvulorum. 

Verse 24 is, of course, taken from Es. lii 5. Pelagius—681. 46- 
50—comments on Paul’s use of these words ex propria intentione, and 
his note appears to be modelled on, or at least suggested by, O-R II 11 
ad init. 

P continues—681. 50 f—Z¢ re vera vae illis, quorum iniustis actibus 


1 This is the reading of the Lomm, edition, but inscientia seems to be demanded 
by the sense. 
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nomen domini fuerit blasphematum ... Similarly O-R—p. 113—says 
nomen Dei blasphematur inter Gentes .. . pro operibus eorum pessimis. 

On v. 21 there is a reference—P 681. 30 ff—to the opinion of 
Quidam. Compare O-R II 11 p. 115, and see Ambstr.-Pelag. note 35, 
where it is suggested that Quidam include Ambrosiaster and Origen- 
Rufinus. Both Ambstr.—73. 54—and O-R define ‘furari’ as subripere. 

*14. Rom. ii 25-29. P’s comm. on these vv. have already been. 
shewn to owe something to Ambstr.—see Ambstr.—Pelag. notes 38, 39. 
In spite of essential differences it is, nevertheless, equally certain that 
P was acquainted with the excessively long comments—II 12, 13—of 
O-R and, to some extent also, used them. 

Both commentators—O-R II 12 p. 117 and P 682. 15 f, 34—insist 
that the true circumcision is one of the heart, not of the flesh. P goes 
further, however, than O-R and says—682. 15 f—circumcisio . .. cordis 
non indiget carnis. 

On v. 27 P in an alternative comment—682. 35 ff—says Sive: Mon 
sequendo quod lex dicit, hoc est, ut Christo credens veram circumeisionem 
acciperes. Note the reference to faith in Christ in the corresponding 
comm. of O-R, where he says—II 13 p. 119—Videtur ... praeputium 
dicere Gentes, quae... ad fidem Christi venerunt. 

It is interesting to note that Pelagius, in discussing the origin of 
circumcision, explains it characteristically upon practical rather than 
allegorical or symbolical grounds. ‘The first reason he gives is thus 
expressed—682. 19—wut cognosceretur dei populus inter gentes. This, in 
spite of his allegorizing tendency, is doubtless suggested by O-R II 13 
pp. 140 f, where he says, Quod etst nthil aliud sacramenti figuraliter cir- 
cumcisio teneret, quid esset absurdt, si ad discretionem caeterarum gentium 
*populus, qui sub lege Dei instituebatur, proprium aliquod gestaret insigne ? 

As to the reason why the Jews in ‘ali membro signantur, P suggests 
as a first explanation—682. 23 f—ne aliud membrum aut debile fieret aut 
turpe, quod publice videretur. So O-R says—II 13 p. 141—guid tam 
conveniens fuit, quam eam (sc. partem) invenire, quae videbatur obscoena, 
et illa auferre, quorum diminutio nihil ad officium corporis impediret ? 

Pelagius, in spite of his preference, here and elsewhere, for simple, 
common-sense explanations, does not deny the possibility of a symbolical 
significance in circumcision, and it is in this connexion, curiously 
enough, that one finds the most convincing proof of his acquaintance 
with the long comm. of O-R. In a third alternative explanation 
P refers to the circumcision of Israel by Joshua, here’ called Jesus, the 
son of Nave, whom he takes as a type of Christ. His words are— 
682. 29 f—cuius typum gerens Hiesus Nave populum secundo circumeidere 
iubetur. O-R likewise draws a symbolical parallel between Joshua and 

1 As, of course, in the LXX and Old Latin Texts. 
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Christ, and says—p. 136—Jesus filius Nave... filios Israel secundo* 
circumeidisse ...memoratur... Tesus vero noster ... evidens est, quo- 
modo non semel sed secundo circumcidat credentium populum. 

O-R, it is interesting to note, says that the circumcision of Israel by 
Joshua ‘for the second time’ appears an imnossibility, inasmuch as 
they had already been circumcised. Pelagius displays a better 
* acquaintance with Jos. v 1-9, for, as he observes—682. 20 f—guando 
soli evant in heremo, circumcisi non fuerunt, One wonders whether this 
part of the comment be an addition made by Rufinus to the Greek 
original of Origen. If so, the slip is somewhat characteristic of Rufinus 
and his slipshod method of ‘ translation’. , 

15. The exposition of Rom. iii given by O-R is, even for him, 
unusually long and discursive. Part of its length is probably due to 
interpolations by Rufinus. There are, for instance, four references 
to Latina exemplaria—O-R II 14 p. 152, III 1 p. 163, III 2 p. 173, 
III 8 p. 214. While it is not denied that Origen, learned as he was, 
might have been acquainted with Latina exemplaria, especially as he 
had visited Rome, it is generally admitted that all such references in 
O-R are additions of Rufinus. It would be difficult to find a single 
allusion in any of Origen’s writings in Greek to any Latin copies of 
scripture. Pelagius does not appear to have made much use of the 
commentary of O-R on his chapter, though a close comparison does 
reveal one or two points of contact. 

Rom. iii 3. P in explaining ‘fidem dei’ as fidem promissorum 
Habrahae (dat.)—683. 19—is more or less in accord with O-R in his 
first alternative—II 14 p. 151—guam fidem habet Deus his quibus credit 
eloguia sua. In spite, however, of this and other examples that could 
be given, P cannot be said to have used the long comm. of O-R. It 
may be noted that P, like. O-R, takes ‘iudicaris’—v. 4—as active ; 
Ambstr. regards the verb as passive. 

16. Rom. iii §. On ‘qui infert iram’ P writes—683. 50f—U¢ in 
diluvio et Sodoma, ita in iudicio. In his corresponding comm. O-R 
three times refers to the Deluge—III 1 p. 167—excidio diluvit, diluvit 
tempore, and ex diluvio salvus factus est Noachus. Again in his comm. 
on Rom. iii 9-18 he mentions both the Deluge and Sodom—lIII 2 
p. 177—nec illis, qui diluvio perierunt, nec illis, quos in Sodomis ignis 
absumsit. 

17. Rom. iiig. P merely states—684. 19-23—what O-R discusses 
at great length, that all, both Jews and Gentiles, are under sin. This 
conclusion, as he says, is based not only on ratio, but also on the testi- 
mony of Holy Scripture. Compare O-R III 2 p. 172 doctoribus 


1 O-R again uses secundo = iterum in IV 12 p. 313. 
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ecclesiae praebet exemplum, ut ea quae loquuntur ad populum, non pro- 
priis praesumta sententiis, sed divinis munita testimoniis proferant. 

Compare also O-R III 2 p. 172 Graecos, id est, Gentiles, and 
P 684. 18 ‘Gentes’ (his text reading), 21 Grecos (the word he uses in 
his comment). 

*18. Rom. iii 13. P’s comm. on ‘Sepulcrum patens est guttur 
eorum ’—684. 55 ff—appears to owe something to O-R III 3 pp. 183 f. 
It is certainly not based on Ambstr. 80. 25 ff. 

On ‘linguis suis dolose agebant’ P writes—685. 1 f—A/iud ore pro- 
mentes, aliud corde volventes. There seems little doubt that this is 
a paraphrase of O-R, who says—III 3 p. 184—Dodlus est, cum aliud quis 
lingua loquitur, et aliud volutat in corde. 

19. Rom. iii 15. P obviously follows O-R here in taking the phrase 
‘ad effundendum sanguinem’ to mean not only the killing of the body 
but also the destruction of the soul. P writes—685. 12 f—Sive: Sim- 
pliciter homicidas dicit. Sive: Interficientes animas adulando. Compare 
O-R III 4 p. 186, and, in particular, the following : Sicut enim homicida 
dicitur tlle, gui corpus ab anima separat ..., ita multo etiam verius ille 
homicida dicendus est, qui animam a vera vita separat... 

20. Rom. iii 20-24. Both P and O-R write similar comm. on 
‘Per legem enim cognitio peccati’—v. 20. Compare P 685. 56f fer 
legem quid sit peccatum agnoscitur, and O-R III 6 p. 195 (per degem)... 
et quid peccatum sit, et quid non sit, agnoscimus. ‘The text reading of 
O-R is not ‘ cognitio’ but ‘ agnitio ’. 

In his long comm. on wv. 19, 20 O-R says—III 6 ad init.—that 
Paul in this Epistle speaks of several ‘Laws’, guarum discretio et 
distinctio, nist per loca singula habeatur, confundere poterit sensum 
legentis. He accordingly takes the Law of vv. 19 and 20 to mean the 
natural law, while in his next comment—III 7—on vv. 21-24 he says 
—p. 200—that in v. 21 the expression ‘ the Law ’ is used in two different 
senses, first, the natural law and, second, the law of Moses. P, who 
seems to have read these comm., doubtless considered such distinctiones 
as themselves more likely to confuse than help the reader, and takes 
the law in the sense of the /ex /itterae—686. 8—or the law of Moses. 


The interpolator, however, agrees with O-R in taking ‘the Law’ in the first 
half of v. 21 to mean the natural law—vid. P 686. 5. 


In spite of essential differences there seem to be some minor points 
of contact between P and O-R. Completing ‘non enim distinctio’ 
—v. 22—P writes—686. 19f—Jnter IJudaeum et gentem; with which 
compare O-R III 7 p. 202 Nulla est distinctio, utrum ex Iudaeis, an ex 
Gentibus credant. 

On v. 24, the redemption of man by the blood of Christ is explained 
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in the same spirit by both commentators, each of whom points out 
(1) that all were estranged from God because of sin (compare O-R III 7 
p. 203 alient... effecti...a gloria Dei and P 686. 38f “cet simus 
nostris . . . alienati delictis), (2) that men do not deserve to be thus set 
free from the bondage of sin (compare O-R p. 203 e¢ hoc non ex meritis 
...and P 686. 24f omnibus non merentibus gratis peccata donavit), and 
(3) that having been redeemed we are under an obligation to sin no 
more (compare O-R III 7 ad fin. and P 686. 39 f). 

Lastly, in a characteristic note P says—686. 36 ff—Simul illud notan- 
dum quia redemit nos, non emit, quia ante per naturam ipsius fueramus. 
So O-R p. 203 speaks of our being restored from the bondage of sin 
to our pristina libertas. 

21. Rom. iii 25. Both O-R and P comment in similar terms on 
the forbearance of God, P quoting—686. 56 ff—from Job and O-R III 
8 p. 216—from Rom. ii 4 to shew how God leads the sinner to 
repentance. 

*22. Rom. iii 27, 28. Both comm. point out that the question 
in v. 27—‘ Ubi est ergo gloriatio?’—is addressed to the Jew: vid. 
O-R III 9 p. 218 and P 687. 4-6. 

On v. 28 P—687. 15 ff—notes with disapproval the opinion of 
Quidam, who, he says, abutuntur hoc loco ad destructionem operum 
‘ustitiae, solam fidem baptizato posse sufficere adfirmantes. In his 
refutation of this assertion he says, following Ambrosiaster,' that 
when Paul says ‘without the deeds of the law’, he is referring to 
circumcision, the observance of the Sabbath, etc., but he touches 
O-R in the conclusion of his note, where he writes—687. 32 ff 
—addendo autem ‘operibus legis’, ostendit esse etiam gratiae opera, 
quae debent facere baptizati. This obligation to turn from sin to the 
works of righteousness he has already insisted on, as was pointed 
out in note 20, and herein he is in accord with O-R III 9g p. 219, 
where he points out that after justification a man is not free to 
continue in sin. For a more exact parallel to P’s statement of 
the opinion of Quidam one has to turn to O-R II 4 p. 81, where, 
in commenting on Rom, ii 5, 6, he writes, aedificentur fideles, ne putent 
sibi hoc solum sufficere posse, quod credunt; sed sciant iustum iudicium 
Dei reddere unicuique secundum opera sua, The verbal parallel here, 
together with one that will be pointed out in the next note—also 
a Quidam passage—is important as establishing the fact that the 
borrowings of Pelagius do not always come from the corresponding 
passage in the earlier commentary. ‘ 

P does not seem to have made any use of the closing comm. of O-R 
on his chapter—III ro, on vv. 29, 30; III 11, on v. 31. 


1 Vid, Ambstr. 84. 49. 
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**23. Rom. iv 1-8. P’s notes on these verses have been shewn 
to owe something to those of Ambstr. There is no doubt that 
Pelagius was also acquainted with the corresponding comment of O-R. 

On v. 2 both comm. amplify St Paul: cf. P 688. 19 f Si iussa perfect, 
apud semet ipsum habet gloriam, non apud deum, and O-R IV 1 pp. 232f 
Et illam quidem (sc. iustificationem), quae ex operibus est, dicit habere 
quidem gloriam, sed in semet ipsa, et non apud Deum... 

On v. 5 ‘qui iustificat impium’, P is careful to point out—688. 45 f 
—non peccatorem iustificari per fidem sed impium ; with which compare 
O-R IV 1 p. 234 Indicium igitur verae fidei est, ubi non delinguitur .. . 

On v. 6 P says—688. 55 f—that faith is imputed for righteousness 
ut de praeterito absolvatur ... The idea of absolution from past 
misdeeds occurs again in his comm. on vv. 7, 8, where, after a 
reference to Quidam, he quotes the opinion of a/iz, who say that when 
a man’s iniquities are forgiven and his sins covered, God will not impute 
sin, dum bonis cottidie operibus mala praeterita superantur—P 689. 5-9. 
It was suggested in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 56 that Ambstr. may be one 
of the afi, and it is possible that O-R may be another. On page 242 
he takes vv. 7, 8 to represent a continuous process, and he also expresses 
the idea found in Pelagius that good deeds can cancel past sins; vid. 
the passage where he speaks of a man velut singula quaeque, quae prae- 
cesserant, mala bonis recentibus obtegens, etc. 

The most important thing to note here is that the Quidam passage 
—P 689. 3-5—is taken from O-R II 1 p. 70, where he is commenting 
on Rom. ii 2. The passages may be compared. 


Pelagius. Origen-Rufinus. 


Quidam dicunt remitti per ba- Sed requiritur, si erga eos, quo- 
ptismum, tegi laboribus poeniten- rum remissae sunt iniquitates per 
tiae, non imputari per martyrium. _ baptismi gratiam, vel quorum tecta 

sunt per poenitentiam peccata, vel 
quibus imputandum non est pecca- 
tum per martyrii gloriam, secundum 
veritatem videatur Deus servare 
iudicium. , 


This shews that P’s borrowings may not always come from the 
corresponding’ comment of the earlier writer, and furnishes a con- 
vincing proof that he was acquainted with Origen-Rufinus. The fact 
also that practically all the words of his comm. are to be found in 
O-R is a strong argument to prove that he used Rufinus’s ‘ translation’ 
of Origen rather than the Greek original. 

With reference to the passages quoted above and the inference they 
suggest, it may be pointed out here that, in commenting on Rom. vi 
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23, P says—7o00. 25 ffi—Von dixit similiter: ‘stipendia iustitiae’.. . 
This comm. was doubtless suggested by O-R IV 1 p. 239 (on Rom. iv 
1-8), where the following occurs: Unde idem Apostolus in alio loco: 
‘stipendia,’ inguit, ‘peccati mors’: e¢ non addidit, ut similiter diceret : 
stipendia autem iustitiae vita aeterna... 

Lastly, it may be noted that in commenting on Rom. iii 28 P quotes 
from 1 Cor. xiii 2—687. 19f—‘et si habuero omnem fidem, ita ut 
montes transferam ...’ ‘This passage is found in O-R IV r p. 237. 

24, Rom.iv 9-12. A comparison of P’s brief notes on these verses 
with the lengthy exposition of O-R IV 2 suggests that while P was 
acquainted with what O-R wrote, he did not make much use of it. Both 
writers amplify St Paul, and their comm. are therefore not unlike in 
spirit. 

On v. 9 P’s note—689. 16 f—ergo guod ratio de Habraham invenerit, 
hoc de ceteris observemus has already been shewn (Ambstr.-Pelag. note 57) 
to be not essentially different from Ambstr. P’s use of the word ratio, 
however, is twice paralleled in O-R IV 2: viz. ex ipsa temporum ratione 
p. 243, and femporis ratio p. 245. 

P’s comments on ‘ ut sit pater omnium credentium per praeputium ’, 
v. 11—689. 40-46—are in keeping with O-R IV 2 pp. 243 ff. In 
particular his second alternative comment—689. 43-46—where he 
takes the words ‘omnium credentium’ to refer to both circumcised 
and uncircumcised, appears to be a summing up of O-R pp. 243-246 
with the conclusion there reached : efficitur ergo (sc. Abraham) utriusque 
generis pater, etc. ‘This is also the view of Ambstr. 88. 50 ff, who, like 
P 689. 43 and O-R p. 247, speaks of the true circumcision as of the 
heart. 

25. Rom. iv 13. Commenting on God’s promise to Abraham that 
he should be the heir of the world, P, as often, gives alternative 
explanations, the first of which U? in semine eius, quod est Christus, 
benedicerentur omnes gentes, etc.—68g. 52 ff—is paralleled in O-R IV 3 
p. 251 in the quotation from Gen. xii 3. 

It was suggested in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 59 that P owed his definition 
of the seed of Abraham as Christ to Ambstr. 89. 6, and while this is 
probably the case, it is interesting to note that this reminiscence of 
Gal. iii 16 occurs several times in O-R: viz. IV 6 p. 276 on Rom, iv 
18~22 ‘semini tuo’. . . gué ‘est Christus’; IV 7 p. 279 on Rom. iv 
23-25; VII 19 p. 185 on Rom. ix 2g. 

It is further to be noted that the comm. of Ambstr.—89. 9 f—/Von 
ergo merito servatae legis haeres factus est mundt, sed fidei, is paralleled by 
O-R IV 2 pp. 251 f ec immerito (sc. reputatum est illi ad iustitiam) : 
legis enim observantia poenam tantummodo effugit, fidei vero meritum 
spem repromissionis exspectat. 
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O-R, like Ambstr., points out that the promise was made to Abraham 
before the law of Moses came into existence. 

26. Rom. iv 15. On the words ‘Lex enim iram operatur’ P writes 
a note commencing—690. 3 f—Quwuia iniustis est posita. This appears 
to have been suggested by the quotation in O-R IV 4 p. 257 from 
1 Tim. i 9’: sicut et Apostolus dicit: ‘quia iusto lex non est posita, sed 
iniustis’... 

27. Rom. iv 16,17. O-R writes a lengthy comm. on these verses, 
and it is doubtful if P has made any use of it at all. His notes on 
vv. 17-22 have already been shewn to owe a good deal to Ambstr. 
(see Ambstr.-Pelag. note 62). Two small points, however, may just 
be noted. The first is that O-R twice uses the phrase ostendere’ volens 
—IV 5 pp. 259, 261—a favourite expression with the interpolator. 
Secondly, P resembles O-R in the emphasis with which he states 
that the inheritance is not of the law but of faith; cf. P. 690. 13f 
non est ex lege hereditas, sed ex fide, and O-R IV 5 p. 261 non ex lege 
(sc. promissio est), sed per gratiam; also p. 259 dict (sc. Paulus) 
quia haereditas a Deo... fidei munere concedatur. 

28. Rom. iv 18-22. P’s comm. on these verses are doubtless 
influenced by Ambstr., but there is equally no doubt that he was also 
acquainted with the comm. of O-R IV 6. All three writers comment 
in more or less similar terms on Abraham’s faith, O-R at last con- 
descending to discuss the verses in what he calls their simplex intellectus, 
which P has adopted all along. 

The question mentioned on v. 18 by P—690. 42 ff—unde guaeritur, quo 
modo Habraham, iam emortuo corpore, de Cetura filios generaverit, qui de 
Sarra ante non potuit, was no doubt suggested by O-R IV 6 pp. 274f, where 
the same question is raised and fully discussed. P, as usual, contents 
himself with a brief comment, which owes nothing to O-R. 

29. Rom. iv 23-25. P’s notes on these verses appear to owe little 
either to Ambstr. or toO-R. With regard to P’s comm.—691. 5 ff—on 
ut eius fidem solum sciamus, sed ut eius quasi patris IMITEMUR exemplum, 
sicut omnia exempla sanctorum, . . . qui ideo temptati sunt, ut . . . nos 
corum VESTIGIA SEQUEREMUR, this was shewn (Ambstr.-Pelag. note 63) 
in part to touch Ambstr. 92. 23 f ut exemplo eius credamus, etc., but it 
is also in harmony with the comm. of O-R IV 7, in particular pp. 282-285. 
For a verbal parallel to the part of P’s comm. printed in capitals com- 
pare O-R V g p. 391, where he says—on Rom. vi 5—w?t imtfantes eum, 
et vestigia eius sequentes abstineamus nos a peccato. 

30. Rom. v 1-7. On these verses P has made practically no use of 
the corresponding comm. of O-R IV 8, 9, 10, though there are indica- 
tions that he was acquainted with them. The quotation, for instance, 


1 Cf, O-R III 6 p. 192 on Rom. iii 19, 20, and IX 28 p. 331 on Rom, xiii 3, 4. 
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from Iacob. iv 4, which appears in O-R IV 8 p. 286, is used by P in 
the same connexion in his comm. on v. 1o—P 693. 19 f. 

P has some difficulty in making up his mind about the meaning of 
‘secundum tempus’ in v. 6. He gives three alternative explanations 
of the phrase, one of which—the third—may have been suggested by 
Ambrosiaster (see Ambstr.-Pelag. note 66). The second explanation 
—692. 36f—Quia in ultimo tempore passus est Christus, suggests 
a comparison with O-R IV ro p. 303 secundum illud tempus, quo passus 
est (sc. Christus), both writers taking the words ‘secundum tempus’ to 
belong to the clause ‘ pro impiis mortuus est ’. 

P’s first comment—692. 35 f—commences secundum tempus infirmi, 
and he would probably have completed the clause by adding ‘cum 
adhuc essemus’. So O-R writes—IV 10 p. 304—cum adhuc secundum 
tempus impii essemus et infirmi. ‘This suggests that P was not certain 
to which clause the words ‘secundum tempus’ belonged, and. it is 
further to be noted that the Lommatzsch edition of O-R gives three 
readings of the verse, in two of which the words in question obviously 
belong to the cum clause. 

Note also that on ‘pro impiis mortuus est ’—v. 6—P commences— 
692. 39—Vult* ostendere... This is a favourite expression with both 
P and the interpolator, and is also frequent i in O-R. The interpolator, 
like O-R, is fond of ostendere volens. 

*31. Rom. v 8,9. Pelagius undoubtedly follows O-R in his comm. 
on these verses. ‘Commendat’—v. 8—he explains as amadbilem facit— 
692. 56, with which compare O-R IV 11 p. 307 Hic ‘commendat’, ve/ 
confirmat intelligitur, vel amabilem facit pro beneficiis praestitis, P con- 
tinues—692. 57 f—gquando enim indebite aliquid praestatur, tunc maxime 
caritas commendatur. 

P’s comm. on v. 9—693. 10 f—Si peccatores tantum dilexit, quanto 
magis iam custodiet iustos! which was shewn to be in accord with 
Ambstr. 95. 44, is also not unlike O-R IV 11 pp. 305f sé erga impios 
et peccatores tanta exstitit (sc. Det caritas),. .. quanto magis erga con- 
versos .. . largior et diffusior erit? 

O-R p. 306 defines infirmus as one who volens servare mandatum, 
vincitur fragilitate carnis... So P onv. 6 says—692. 33 f—cum adhuc 
peccatorum et scelerum languoribus premeremur. 

$2. Rom. vio. O-R also defines peccator—IV 11 p. 306—as one 


' Other instances of vult ostendere are to be found at P 686. 52, 693. 38 f, 711. 57, 
724. 39, and at 701. 40, 703. 14 (both interpolated). Volens ostendere is used by the 
interpolator at P 701. 32, 707. 59 f, 720. 23. This phrase occurs as often as eight 
times in O-R, viz. IV 5 pp. 259, 261, IV 10 p. 302, V 3 p. 358, V 8 p. 379, VII 4p. 97, 
VIII 6 p. 229, VIIL 12 p. 274. Vault ostendereis found at O-R IV 11 p. 305, V 2 p. 350, 
and volust ostendere occurs at O-R V 10 p. 399. 
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who sciens volensque contemnit mandatum... P on v. 10 writes— 
693. 17 {—Peccatores inimici sunt contemnendo, Then follows the quota- 
tion from Iacob. IV 4, the second part of which, as was pointed out in 
note 30, occurs in O-R IV 8 p. 286. 

The characteristic conclusion of P’s comment—693. 21 fi—Jnimici 
ergo actibus, non natura: reconciliati autem ideo quia conciliati naturaliter 
Jueramus is in part paralleled in O-R IV 12 p. 310, where he says that 
Paul clearly shews zon esse aliquam substantiam, quae secundum defini- 
tionem Marcionis vel Valentini naturaliter inimica sit Deo. 

P’s comm. on v. rr appears to owe little or nothing to the corre- 
sponding comm. of O-R. 

*33. Rom. v 12, 13, 14. On these hard verses it is not easy to 
estimate the debt of Pelagius to Origen-Rufinus, but it seems to be not 
inconsiderable. The long exposition of O-R—V 1 pp. 316-348—falls 
into two parts. First there is a comparatively short and intelligible 
explanation—pp. 316-322; then the writer proceeds at great length— 
pp. 322-348—to discuss the verses in their interior intellectus. Pelagius 
characteristically borrows very little from this second portion. 

On ‘Propterea sicut per unum hominem in hunc mundum peccatum 
intravit, et per peccatum mors’—v. 12—P writes—693. 43-48—Quo 
modo cum non esset peccatum, per Adam advenit, ita etiam cum paene 
apud nullum iustitia remansisset, per Christum est revocata. Et quo 
modo per illius peccatum mors intravit, ita et per huius tiustitiam vita 
est reparata. So O-R, completing Paul’s words, writes—p. 317— 
ita et per unum hominem iustitia introivit in hunc mundum, et per 
iustitiam vita... These words are repeated (except t/a ef) on 
P- 319- 

As was pointed out in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 68, the interpolator agrees with 
Ambstr, that sin entered the world by Eve. So O-R says—p. 325—A mulieve... 
initium peccati. 

The last word in the comm. of P above quoted is veparata. So 
O-R, on p. 327, uses the word reparatur. 

The interpolator adds to the comm. of P the words futura, non praesens (sc. vita 


est repavata). Compare O-R p. 319, where he says non hoc in pracsenti statim 
contingere, 


Commenting on ‘Et ita in omnes homines mors pertransiit, in quo 
omnes peccaverunt’—v. 12—P says—694. 2—Dum ita peccant, et 
similiter moriuntur. With this compare O-R p. 318 JVegue enim multum 
differt illud, quod alibi dicit: ‘sicut enim in Adam’ omnes moriuntur’ : 
et quod hic dicit : ‘ propterea sicut . . .’ 

The continuation of P’s note—694. 2—4—shews that he takes ‘death’ 
here to mean spiritual death. The interpolator is more explicit on the point. 
He says—694. 10 ff—nunc Apostolus mortem animae significat, quia Adam prae- 
varicans mortuus est, sicut et propheta dicit: ‘Anima, quae peccat, ipsa morietur,’ 
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This quotation’ from Ezech, xviii 4 appears in O-R p. 329, and this 
view of death is to be found again on p. 344. 

P’s comment—694. 2—already quoted shews that he correctly under- 
stood the clause ‘in quo omnes peccaverunt’. He obviously takes ‘quo’ 
as neuter. So apparently O-R p. 329 pronuntiavit Apostolus, in omnes 
homines mortem pertransisse peccati, in eo, in quo omnes peccaverunt ... 

P likewise points out—694. 5 ff—that in saying ‘omnes’ Paul is 
exaggerating. Compare O-R p. 320, where he says that Paul makes 
it abundantly clear omnes homines et multos homines idem esse. 

On v. 13 ‘ Usque ad legem enim peccatum erat in mundo’ P writes - 
694. 19—Lex peccati vindex advenit. So O-R p. 322 says that sin 
cannot be imputed ui lex non est, quae arguat peccatorem. 

The comm. on this verse, however, diverge considerably. P takes 
the Law to mean the Law of Moses (see Ambstr.-Pelag. note 68) ; 
O-R says it means the natural law, e.g. p. 334 usqgue ad legem enim 
naturalem ... Both commentators have difficulty with the second 
part of the verse. . 

On v. 14 it is to be noted that P reads ‘qui non peccaverunt’, while 
O-R, like Ambstr., omits the negative. The reading ‘qui non pecca- 
verunt ' is, however, known to O-R, who on p. 344 states it and writes 
a brief comment. 

On ‘Qui est forma futuri’—v. 14—P in an alternative comment 
writes—695. 2 ff—Sive: Ut quidam ditunt: ‘forma’ a contrario: hoc 
est, sicut ille peccati caput, ita et isle iustitiae. ‘This comm. was given in 
Ambstr.-Pelag. note 69, where Augustine and Ambstr. were mentioned 
along with O-R as probable sources of this opinion. The idea is 
expressed by O-R p. 322, again on p. 345, where he is doubtful how 
Adam can be called ‘forma’ Christi nisi forte ex contrariis, once more 
in V 2 p. 349, where he writes . . . Apostolus formam Christi Adam 
posuit, quae sit per genus similis, per speciem contraria, and lastly on 
P. 351 comparationem ... peccati et mortis ab Adam facit, et iustifica- 
tionis ac vitae a Christo. 

O-R, like Pelagius, recognizes two possible interpretations of the 
expression ‘forma futuri’: vid. p. 349, where he says guatenus forma 
Christi fuerit Adam, sive in similibus, sive in contrariis .. . 

*34. Rom. v 15, 16. Though it is difficult to prove that in com- 
menting on these verses P has actually borrowed from the corresponding 
comm. of O-R V 2, there is nevertheless a good deal in it with which 
he must have been in sympathy. There are, first of all, the three 
passages quoted in the last note with reference to the expression ‘ forma 
futuri’, which occurs in v.14. 


1 Also in Ambstr. 107. 4 on Rom. vi 12: repeated in O-R V 3 p. 358. Vid. also 
O-R IV 5 p. 265, VI 5 p. 19, VI 6 pp. 24f, VI 8 p. 46.- 
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Note also the occurrence, on p. 350, of the words ostendere vult, so 
often found in Pelagius. 

On p. 356 O-R paraphrases a portion of Rom. v 14 gud secuti sunt 
praevaricationis Adami similitudinem. So, on Rom. v 11, P says 
693. 39 f—gui seguentes Adam discesseramus a deo, also using the verb 
sequor. 

P’s famous comm. on v. 15, which was shewn to owe something to 
Ambrosiaster (see Ambstr.-Pelag. note 88), itself also shews traces of 
the influence of O-R. It commences—695. 44 f—Plus praevaluit iustitia 
in vivificando quam peccatum in occidendo. This reminiscence of 1 Cor. 
xv 45 is much more than a reminiscence in O-R. The whole verse is 
quoted on p. 350, while the word vivificare occurs again on p. 352, and 
on p. 355 in a citation of 1 Cor. xv 22. 

P’s comm. quoted above continues—695. 45 ff—qguia Adam ranrum 
se et suos posteros interfecit, Christus autem et qui erant tunc in corpore 
et posteros liberavit. The interpolator in several places--695. 13 ff ; 695. 52 ff; 
696. 7 ff—says that posteyos means not all who are descended from Adam, but those 
who, following Adam, sinned after the manner of his transgression. This appears 
to be Pelagius’s view and also that of O-R, who says on p. 352 mortem 
dicit (sc. Paulus) regnasse . . . non in omnes, sed in eos TANTUM qui 
secundum similitudinem praevaricationis Adami peccaverunt. 

The part of O-R’s comm. from Sed dices fortasse —p. 353-to per- 
ventum est—p. 354—is too long to quote here, but it contains a great 
deal that might well have been written by Pelagius.'. O-R starts by 
meeting the following objection: If by one man’s offence death passed 
upon all men, and, again, by the righteousness of one justification of 
life came upon all men, then we have done nothing to deserve death 
or life, but Adam is the cause of our death, Christ of life. In reply he 
points out that parents non solum generant filios, sed et imbuunt, et qui 
nascuntur, non solum filti parentibus, sed et discipuli fiunt, et non tam 
natura urgentur in mortem peccati quam disciplina—p. 353. So P, 
continuing his comment, states the argument of those who (like himself, 
of course) contra traducem peccati sunt. He says—696. 53 ff—St dap- 
tismum mundat antiquum illud delictum, qui de duobus baptizatis nati 
Suerint, debent hoc carere peccato. Non enim potuerunt ad filios trans- 
mittere, quod ipsi minime habuerunt. It is tempting to think that this 
part of P’s comment has been inspired by O-R, just as the part imme- 
diately following has already been shewn to bear a close affinity to 


' This passage from O-R, taken in conjunction with what he says—V 8 p. 3y97— 
on Rom. vi 6 (vid. note 40 infra), suggests that he shared the view of Ambstr. (and, 
of course, of P) that the sinful principle inherited from Adam dwells only in the 
body: vid. Ambstr.-Pelag. note 88. 
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Ambrosiaster.' With the conclusion of O-R’s comm. given above 
compare P 699. 56f on Rom. vi 19, where he says Vos sane exhibuimus 
membra nostra servire peccato, non sicut Manichaet dicunt naturam 
corporis insertum habere peccatum, 

O-R proceeds—p. 354—<Sciens igitur (sc. Christus) utrumque (sc. 
nativitatem et doctrinam*) esse in culpa, utrique remedium dedit, ut 
generatio mortalis regeneratione baplismi mutaretur, et impietatis doctri- 
nam doctrina pietatis excluderet. Compare the reference to baptism in 
P 696. 53 f given above, and with the allusion to doctrina compare 
P 699. 38 on Rom. vi 18 Zn doctrina et exemplo Christi. 

Concluding his argument, O-R writes—p. 354—-Non ergo nihil 
peccantibus nobis mors regnavit in nobis, sicut rursum non otiosis nobis 
et nihil agentibus vita regnabit in nobis. Sed initium quidem vitae datur 
a Christo,NON INVITIS sed credentibus . .. Compare P 711. 49f on 
Rom. viii 30 Vocatio autem volentes colligit, NON /NVITOS, 

35. Rom. v 17. In commenting on this verse P says—695. 34 f— 
sed et ipsa tustitia donatur per baptismum ... Compare the references 
to baptism given in the last note as occurring both in O-R and in P. 

The comm. of O-R on v. 17—V 3—does not seem to have influenced 
the corresponding passage in Pelagius. Note, however, a remark made 
by O-R on p. 358, which is identical in spirit with what P elsewhere 
maintains. ‘The words referred to are er quod indicari videtur, quod, 
cum libera a Deo creata sit anima, ipsa se in servitutem redigat per 
delictum. ‘This has, of course, many parallels in Pelagius, e. g. 698. 48 ff ; 
704. 40; 706. 31 fff. 

Note also the occurrence, on p. 358, of the expression Vo/ens ostendere, 
and the quotation from Ezech. xviii 4, already mentioned in note 33. 

36. Rom. v 18,19. P’s comm. on 2. 18 is a mere filling-in of the 
sense of Paul’s words, and owes nothing to O-R V 4. So, the great 
bulk of O-R’s exposition of v. 19 has no apparent influence on P, who 
writes a characteristic note—696. 17 ff—Sicut exemplo inoboedientiac 
Adae peccaverunt multi, ita et Christi oboedientia iustificantur multi. 
This can be paralleled by the following from the conclusion of O-R V 5 
p. 368 Propterea enim et ipse ‘ oboediens * factus est usque ad mortem’, 
ut qui oboedientiae eius sequuntur exemplum, iusti constituantur ab ipsa 
lustitia, sicut illi inoboedientiae formam sequentes constituti sunt peccatores. 
It is to be noted that, like the interpolator at P 696. 7 ff, both P and 
O-R maintain that Adam’s sin did not make a// men sinners, just as the 
righteousness of Christ did not make all men righteous. 


' Vid. Ambstr.-Pelag. note 88, 

2 Original sin, according to O-R, standeth apparently as much in the following 
of Adam as in being descended from him. 

8 For this quotation from Phil, ii 8 vid. foot-note to note t. 
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37. Rom. v 20, 25. ‘The remarks of O-R and P on these verses 
call for no special comment. P is not very fortunate in defining 
‘subintravit’ in v. 20 as sudito intravit— 696. 32; better is O-R V 6 
p. 371—-Subintrare . . . hoc indicat, cum alio ingresso, sub obtentu illius 
alius ingreditur. (O-R, however, is not always so satisfactory: vid. 
O-R VII 19 p. 189 on Rom. ix 33, where he apparently derives 
scandalum from scando. This suggests the interpolating hand of 
Rufinus.’) 

On v. 21 both O-R and P talk about grace abounding through the 
remission of sins: vid. O-R p. 372 and P 697. 10, 

It was pointed out in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 84 that Ambrosiaster is 
very fond of identifying sin with the Devil. One of the instances given 
there was /ccatum hoc loco diabolum intellige, gui auctor peccati est— 
Ambstr. 115. 48f. Compare O-R p. 373,, where the following is found : 
ita fortassis et diabolus in multis vel in diversis significationibus saepe 
potest intelligi. . . . Ipse est enim auctor peccati ... O-R identifies the 
Devil with sin, death, and perdition. 

38. Rom. vi1,2. P and O-R explain this Antinomian question in 
more or less similar terms: cf. O-R V 7 p. 374 st abundantia peccati 
gratiae superabundantiam parit, ergo peccandum est, ut gratia plus 
abundet, and P 697. 16ff Si gratia crescit in magnitudine delictorum, 
peccare debemus, ut possit magis ac magis gratia abundare. Both comm., 
however, are simply paraphrasing St Paul, and P’s notes on these verses 
owe little to those of O-R. 

Note that O-R, discussing what is meant by the expression /eccato 
vivere, SAyS—p. 374—peccato vivere dicitur is, gui secundum voluntatem 
peccati vivit, and compare P 698. 43 f on v. 12, where he says that sin 
reigns in our mortal body fer oboedientiam scilicet et consensum. 

39. Rom. vi3,4. Referring to baptism P says—697. 27 ff— 7ribus 
modis baptismum accipitur in Scripiuris, aquae, Spiritus sancti, . . . et 
sanguinis in martyrio. Similarly in O-R V 8 pp. 380f there are 
references to baptism by water and the Spirit. Both comm. take 
baptism here in the sense of a mystical baptism, involving our dying 
to sin and the beginning of a new life of holiness. 

On the second part of v. 4 P writes—697. 39 ff-- ut guo modo Pater 
glorificatur in Filit resurrectione, ita et per nostrae conversationis novi- 
tatem ab omnibus honoretur, ut ne signa quidem veteris hominis agnoscantur 
in nobis. With this compare O-R V 8 p. 387 Surrexit Christus per 
gloriam Patris ; et nos, si mortui sumus peecato et Christo consepultt, et 
omnes, qui vident opera nostra bona, glorificant patrem nostrum, qui tn 
coelis est, merito Christo consurrexisse per gloriam Patris dicemur, ut in 
novitate vitae ambulemus. Novitas autem vitae est, ubi ‘ veterem hominem 

1 Cf. also O-R IX 41 p. 362. 
L2 
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cum actibus suis’ deposuimus ... The various similarities in these 
extracts can hardly be regarded as coincidences. 

Note the occurrence, in O-R V 8, of two words of which P is very 
fond, viz. proficere’ (three times on p. 388) and fprofectus (twice on 
p. 389). 

*40. Rom. vi 5, 6, 7. On ‘simul et resurrectionis erimus ’—v. 5- 
O-R writes a comm. with which that of P—697. 47 ff—is not out of 
harmony, and part of which—V 9 p. 391-—-was shewn in note 29 ad fin. 
to exhibit a verbal parallel with another passage in Pelagius. 

O-R defines ‘vetus homo noster’ in v. 6 as follows—p. 394—gut 


secundum Adam vixit praevaricationi obnoxius et peccato... So P 
writes —697. 52 ff—Qui veterem hominem terrenum Adam imitando 
peccabant. 


It is, however, in his alternative explanations of ‘corpus peccati’ in 
v. 6 that P is obviously indebted to O-R. 

His first comment—698. 4 ff--is Hoc est, ut omnia vitia destruantur, 
quia unum vitium membrum est peccati, omnia corpus. This, as was 
pointed out in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 76, agrees with Ambrosiaster, but, 
as he takes the expression in this sense only, while O-R discusses it in 
precisely the two senses in which it is explained by Pelagius, it is 
a reasonable inference that the source of P’s comm. is to be found 
in O-R. Discussing the expression in the first sense, he says—p. 395 —- 
Possunt autem membra, ex quibus corpus istud peccati constat, illa videri, 


' Proficere and its cognate profectus occur frequently in Pelagius. In the com- 
mentary on ‘Romans’ profectus is found at P 672. 2, 740. 36, and 669. 20 (inter- 
polated). See also Ambstr.-Pelag. note 8 and foot-note 1. Proficere appears eight 
times in the genuine comments on ‘Romans’ and twice in interpolations. It is 
found usually with ad and an accusative, vid, P 686. 55, 702. 51, 724. 58, 732- 53, 
739- 9; twice with i and an ablative, viz. P 669. 15, and 669. 22 (interp.) ; and is 
three times used absolutely, at P 734. 22, 742. 50, and 703. 18 (interp.). 

In the commentary of Origen-Rufinus proficere occurs twenty-three times (once 
being in a citation of 2 Tim. iii 13—O-R X 6 p. 389). The verb is oftenest used 
absolutely, vid. O-R Praefatio p. 3, V 8 p. 388, VI 11 p. 65, VI 14 p. 83, VII 5 p. 108, 
VII 10 p. 137, [IX 1 pp. 282, 288, IX 12 p. 315, X 6 p. 390; sometimes with mm and 
an accusative, vid. O-R I 13 p. 42, V 8 p. 388 ( proficere in peius), X 6 p. 389 (bts) ; 
rather oftener with in and abl., vid. O-R V 8 p. 388, V 10 p. 408, VI 7 p. 31, VIII y 
p. 256, IX 40 p. 353, X 35 p. 440; and most seldom with ad and accus., vid. O-R 
VII 16 p. 169, IX 2 p. 292, X 3 p. 381. Profectus also appears twenty-threc 
times, viz. O-R Praef. p. 2 (bis), p. 4, 1 16 p. 52, Il 4 p. 80 (bts), IV 6 pp. 271, 273, 
IV 7 p. 277, V 8 p. 389 (bs), V 10 p. 401, VI 3 p. 11, VI 5 p. 20 (dts), VI 13 p. 79, 
VII 12 p. 150, VIII 7 p. 238, VIII 9 p. 256, VIII 12 p. 275, IX 2 pp. 202, 293, 
X 35 P. 441. 

Ambrosiaster, as Professor Souter has pointed out in his Study of Ambrosiaster 
pp. 129-132, is very fond of proficere, and it may be added that he also uses profectus, 
which in his commentary on ‘Romans’ occurs in the following places—s54. 7, 
162. 38, 168. 12, 187. 16, 188. 11, 192. 15. 
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quae superius enumeravit Apostolus ..., id est, fornicationem... et his 
similia, Twelve’ sins are mentioned in this catalogue: P, with charac- 
teristic brevity, writes omnia. 

In his alternative interpretation P—698. 7—defines ‘corpus peccati ’ 
as corpus nostrum. O-R rather inclines to this view. He says—p. 396— 
‘Si vero magis hoc corpus nostrum dixisse intelligitur . . . 

This idea he developes in a way that is very interesting. Referring to 
Lev. xii 8, he asks—p. 397—Vumguid nuper editus parvulus peccare 
iam potuit? and continues, Zt famen habet peccatum, for there are in 
all genuinae sordes peccati . . .; propter quas etiam corpus ipsum corpus 
peccati nominatur, non (as those think who believe in the transmigration 
of souls) pro his, quae in alio corpore posita anima deliquerit.*. Apparently, 
then, O-R would agree with P 696. 59 ff (on Rom. v 15) that, sé anima 
non est ex traduce sed sola caro, ipsa tantum habet traducem peccati, and 
with Ambrosiaster 119. 18 ff * (on Rom. vii 22). 

Note also that the quotation from Ioan. viii 34—‘ omnis, qui facit 
peccatum, servus est peccati’—-which occurs in P’s comm, on v. 6— 
P 698. gf—and which, as has already been shewn (Ambstr.-Pelag. 
note 78), appears also in Ambstr., is to be found in O-R VI 3 p. 10, 
where he is commenting on Rom. vi 16, 17, 18. 

“41. Rom. vi 8-11. P does not seem to concern himself with the 
various questions raised by O-R in his long discussion—-V 10—of these 
verses. ‘The following points, however, may be noted, 

On v. 9 P has an alternative comment—698. 23 ff—Sive: Jam non 
potestis iterum baptizari, quia Christus non potest iterum cruci figt, sicut 
dicit ad Hebraeos: ‘\mpossibile est eos, qui semel illuminati sunt’, 
et cetera. So, on Rom. vi 1, 2 O-R writes—V 7 p. 378—quoting, with 
change of person, Heb. vi 4, 5, 6 wos... gui semel illuminati sumus .. . 
(non) exspectemus, ut ilerum post lapsum renovemur ad poenitentiam, 
rursum crucifigentes in nobis ipsis Filium Dei. . 

In his first alternative comm. on this verse P—6g8, 22—uses the 
word voluntate = willingly... So O-R in several places, e.g. pp. 402, 
406, 407. 

On v. 11 O-R writes—p. 412—guo scilicet imitatione Christi peccato 
moriamur, alieni ab eo effecti. ‘This last suggests a possible source of 
P’s definition—698. 12—of ‘iustificatus a peccato’ in v. 7 as alienatus 
a peccato, Soon v. 11 P says—698. 36 fi—vos scttote . . . debere iam 
semper vivere deo in Christo, in quo vita nostra absconsa est apud deum, 
quem induti eius sequamur exemplum. ‘Yhis last clause contains, of 
course, the same idea as the opening words in the passage above 

' In O-R VI 1 p. 2, on Rom. vi 12, 13, 14, there is a list of seventeen. 


2 Vid, note 34 supra. 8 Vid. Ambstr.-Pelag. note 8% 
* This, of course, is classical. 
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quoted from O-R ; and for the quotation (again with change of person) 
from Col. iii 3, compare O-R p. 400, where the same change of 
person (nostra for vestra) occurs: Cum Christus manifestatus fuerit, qui 
est vita nostra abscondita in Deo. ‘ 

On v. 7, after defining ‘iustificatus’ as a/ienatus, P continues —698. 12 
—Mortuus enim omnino non peccat. Similarly, on v. 11, O-R writes— 
p. 412—Qui enim . . . existimat ... mortuum se esse, non peccat. 

Lastly, it is just worth noting that at the beginning of his exposition 
O-R—p. 399-—uses the expression ostendere voluit, with which compare 
the vult ostendere so often found in P. He also uses the verb froficere 
on p. 408, and on p. 401 the noun frofectus, both favourite words with 
Pelagius, and there are several references to /ibertas arbitrii-—pp. 408, 
409, 411—with which compare P 698. 50 on v. 13, ef saepe. 

42. Rom. vi 12, 13,14. On v. 12 P writes—698. 41 f—/n corpore 
mortali vivite ut immortales. This may have been suggested by the 
alternative exposition of O-R VI 1 p. 5, where he says dubium non est, 
guin demta mortalitate hoc ipsum, quod nunc mortale est, immortale 
eficiatur corpus. 

On the first part of v. 13 P has a characteristic comment —698. 48 ff— 
Simul notandum quod homo membra sua cui velit parti exhibeat per 
arbitrii libertatem. So O-R, commenting on our freedom of choice 
says—VI1 p. 2—that Paul shews ix nostra potestate positum, ut non 
regnet in nostro mortali corpore peccatum. Compare O-R on Rom. vi 16, 
17, 18—VI 3 p. 9—unusquisque in manu sua habet et in arbitrii potestate, 
ut aut peccati serous sit aut iustitiae. Ad quamcunque enim partem 
inclinaverit oboedientiam, et cuicunque parti parere voluerit, haec sibi eum 
vindicat servum. In quo... in nobis esse ostendit arbitrii libertatem. 
See also the end of note 41 for references to arbifrit /ibertas in the 
preceding comm. of O-R. 

With the reference to concupiscentia in P 698. 54 ff compare the 
prominence given to the same vitium in O-R VI 1 p. 3. 

P’s comm. on v. 14 appears to be as independent of O-R as it is of 
Ambrosiaster. 

43. Rom. vi 16,17,18. In his comm. on these verses—VI 3 -O-R 
raises and discusses a large number of points which P disregards 
altogether. There is nevertheless a good deal in the older writer with 
which Pelagius must have been in sympathy. There is, for instance, 
the passage given in the last note from O-R VI 3 p.9. Continuing, 
O-R says—p. 11—that we must remember our responsibility in the 
matter of yielding ourselves either to sin or to righteousness, ze inanes 
querelas in peccati excusatione proferamus, quod diabolus fecerit ut pecca- 
remus, aut naturae necessitas, aut fatalis conditio, aut cursus astrorum. 


,_ So on v. 19 P, after quoting from Sap. ix 15 ‘Corpus quod corrumpitur, 
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aggraval animam’, writes—699. 56 fi—os' sane exhibuimus membra 
nostra servire peccato, non sicut Manichaei dicunt naturam corporis 
insertum habere peccatum. ‘The quotation from Sap. ix 15, above 
referred,to, occurs later in O-R V1 3 p. 13. 

It may also be noted that both O-R p. g and Ambstr. 108. 49f on 
Rom. vi 16 quote Matt. vi 24 ‘Nemo potest duobus dominis serwre’— 
cf. O-R VI 5 p. 18 on Rom. vi 20, 21, 22. 

44. Rom. viig. It has already been pointed out (Ambstr.-Pelag. 
note 79) that Ps first alternative comm. on this verse—699. 42 ff—is in 
harmony with both Ambstr. and Origen-Rufinus. The point made by 
all three writers is that our new service to righteousness should not 
merely be as devoted as was our former service to sin, but, as O-R puts 
it, should be rendered multo amplius et multo intentius—V1 4 p. 15. 
It is likewise pointed out by all three that Paul recognizes our infirmity 
and makes concessions accordingly. One result of our new obedience 
is thus stated by O-R p. 16 Circumspiciebant prius oculi mulierem, aut 
ulienum aliquid, ad concupiscendum ; nunc circumspiciant pauperes, debiles, 
egenos ad miserandum. ‘This recalls P on v. 13—698. 54 ff—U¢ oculus, 
qui ante videbat ad concupiscendum, nunc videat nudum ad vestiendum. 
? concludes Sic etiam de reliquis membris adverte; O-R refers to feet, 
hands, eyes, ears, and tongue. 

‘The conclusion of P’s comm. was given in the last note, and there 
is a further parallel to it at the end of O-R V1 4 p.17. This con- 
cluding sentence contains another reference to our arbitrit /ibertas, and 
ends guod utigque fieri non posset (i.e. that we should turn from sin to 
righteousness), st aut natura, ut quibusdam videlur, repugnaret, aut 
astrorum cursus obsisteret. With this reference to ‘certain people’ 
compare P’s allusion to the Manichaeans—699. 57 f—already quoted. 

The suggestion made in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 79 of a family resem- 
blance between Ambstr., O-R, and P in their comm. on this verse 
derives some support from the fact that Ambstr. quotes (with omissions) 
Matt. xi 29, 30—109. 42 ff—Unde Dominus: ‘Tollite’, inguit, ‘iugum 
meum super vos . . . quia suave est, et onus meum leve’, which may 
have some affinity with the following from O-R VI 4 p. 15 Quid ergo 
fam humanum, hoc est, quid tam leve, quid tam sine onere...? 

45. Rom. vi 20, 21, 22. Pelagius does not seem to have made 
much use of the comm. of O-R on these verses. There is just onc 
point, referred to in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 80. On v. 21 P writes— 
700. 6 f—Omnis enim, qui cognoscit bonitatem, in pristinis actibus eru- 
bescit. So O-R VI 5 p. 18 says that a man, if he turns to righteousness, 
erubescit . . . et ipse se notat.de prioribus gestis. Later—p. 19—he 
writes pro male gestis practeritis erubescit. 

1 Vid. note 34 supra. 
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46. Rom. vi 23. On ‘Stipendia enim peccati mors est’ P writes— 
700. 21 [—Qwi peccato militat, remunerationem accipit mortem. ‘This is 
no doubt suggested by O-R, who draws attention to the military 
metaphor—VI 5 p. 24—where he uses the words miles, militia, and 
militare. Compare, in particular, the following Peccatum ergo militibus 
suis .°. . stipendia digna largitur mortem. 

P’s comm. on ‘Gratia autem dei vita aeterna’ was shewn in note 23 
supra to bear a remarkable resemblance to O-R IV 1 p. 239. ‘There, 
and in his comm, on Rom. vi 23 as well, O-R (like Pelagius) points out 
that eternal life is undeserved, a gift of God, not stipendia debita. 

*47. Rom, vii 1-6. The comm. of O-R—VI 7—on these verses 
has obviously influenced Pelagius. It consists of a relatively brief 
résumé of Paul’s argument (pp. 27-30), followed by a fuller discussion 
(pp. 30-41), and it is more than probable that P had a good deal of it 
in mind when he wrote his own comments on some, at least, of these 
opening verses. On v. 2, for instance, he says—70o. 39 ff—/er com- 
parationem, legis mandatum ‘virum’ appellat et plebem vel animam 
‘mulierem ’, u¢ ostendat legem sine effectu vindictae quasi mortuam, nobis 
iam mortificatis impedire non posse quominus ex integro ad Christum (qui 
resurrexit a mortuis) transeamus, quae merito nobis viveret, si inveniret 
quod punire posset in nobis. Pelagius here assumes the death of the 
law, and also, apparently, of ourselves, and on v. 4 he continues— 
700. 55 ff-—Noluit (sc. Paulus) iuxta comparationem legem illis dicere 
mortuam, sed quod inter Iudaeos dicere non audebat, intellectui dereligquit. 
Similarly O-R begins by saying that the Law dies: sé accidat legem mori 
—p. 29; veluti mortua ... lege secundum litteram—p. 32, though he 
adds later on—p. 36—guod legem nobis mortuam dicit, hoc idem vult 
intelligi, quod et nos mortui sumus legi.. . 

P’s analysis of Paul’s simile is exactly paralleled by O-R p. 32, where 
he takes 4x = vir and anima = mulier. Pelagius, of course, has an 
alternative comm. on ‘ mulier’—p/ebem vel animam—and, again, on 
‘quanto tempore vivit’ (v. 1) he writes—7zoo. 36—Homo, sive lex 
hominis,’ while O-R says definitely—p. 32—-that the subject of ‘vivit’ 
is the Law. ‘The reference in P to Christ, ‘who has risen from the 
dead’, recalls O-R p. 29 gui a mortuis resurrexit, and p. 37 gui ex 
mortuis resurrexit. Also the idea expressed by P in the clause 
quominus ad Christum . . . transeamus is the same as that conveyed by 
O-R p. 36 anima hominis, si iam venit ad Christum etc. There seems 
little doubt, then, that P’s note—7oo. 39 ff—with the probable excep- 
tion of /egem sine effectu vindictae quasi mortuam® and, of course, guac 
merito ,.. in nobis, is based on Origen-Rufinus. 

On v. 3 P writes—7o00. 49 ff—Quandiu vivit vir, tandiu illi secundum 

) Or hominis. 2 Vid. Ambstr.-Pelag. note 81. 
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eius solius necesse est vivere voluntatem. ith this compare O-R 
pp. 29 f secundum voluntatem ipsius vivere debetis. ‘ 

On v. 5 the interpolator writes—P 701, 12 in carne non sumus. So Q-R 
says—p. 30—iam non sumus in carne. This, of course, is a reminiscence of 
Rom. viii 9. 

*48. Rom. vii 7-13. Of the printed comments of Pelagius on 
these verses only about one half are genuine. The interpolated 
passages at P 701. 28-37, 39-46; 701. 58—702. 4, 702. 19-26, 27-29, 
32-33, 38-43, 52-56; 703. 13-20, 23-27, are evidently by the same 
hand and bear obvious traces of indebtedness to Origen-Rufinus. 
Pelagius himself seems also to have been acquainted with the comm. of 
Origen-Rufinus, and there is one passage where he appears to have 
appropriated the actual words of the older writer. On ‘ Nam concupi- 
scentiam nesciebam’ etc. (v. 7) he writes—7o1. 56 ff—mon dixit: ‘non 
habebam ’, aut,‘ non faciebam’, sed ‘ nesciebam’, hoc est, nesciebam con- 
cupiscentiam esse peccatum, With this compare O-R VI 8 pp. 43 f Won 
dixit: ‘non habebam’: sed ait: ‘nesciebam’: fanguam quae esset 
quidem, ignoraretur tamen, quod esset concupiscentia. 

The relation of P’s comm. on v, 8—702. 6<8—Hic peccatum diabolum 
videtur appellare etc. to Origen-Rufinus and Ambrosiaster was discussed 
in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 84. . 

One other resemblance between P and O-R may be noted. On ‘ Ut 
fiat supra modum peccans peccatum per mandatum’—v. 13—P writes 
—703. 22f—super modum est, cum scienter admittitur. With this 
compare O-R p. 50 Ainus enim peccati est, si id, quod non prohibetur, 
admittas. Si vero vetita et interdicta commiseris, supra modum . . 
peccator es: quia... praeceptum praevaricatus es. With this last clause, 
again, compare P 702. 47 f on ‘ Ego autem mortuus sum ’—v. 10—Quta 
sclens praevaricavi. 

While the interpolator, as was said above, has made undoubted use of 
O-R, Pelagius himself shews only a faint trace of the influence of the 
idea so prominent in O-R, that the Law referred to in vv. 7-13 is the 
lex naturalis. On ‘Sine lege enim peccatum mortuum erat ’—v. 8— 
he says—P 702. 16 ff—/Faene lex in oblivionem ierat naturalis, quae 
prius suggerebat quid esset peccatum. Ideo lex litterae superducta est, ut 
commoneret oblitos. 

The interpolator, if the printed text can be trusted, is more explicit. He writes 
—P 7o1. 28 ff—Nunc scriptae et naturalis legis facit mentionem, quia scripta lex et 
naturalem continet, \t is, however, in another respect that he shews obvious traces 
of dependence on O-R. In his comment—7o1!. 43 ff—he points out that in saying 
‘I had not known sin’ Paul personam pueri assumit, qui per actatis infirmitatem 
legi obnoxius non est. This idea occurs repeatedly, e. g. at P 701. 31 f, 702. 22-26, 
27-29, 32 f, 703. 13-16, 23-25. With the passage above quoted compare O-R p. 45 
+.» peccatum mortuum esse dicitur, quia lex nondum adest in puero etc. The point 
made by the commentators is that sin is not apprehended by the young, who have 
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not as yet a knowledge of the law, and consequently cannot distinguish right and 
wrong. It is noteworthy that this has been previously pointed out by O-R in two 
places—III 2 pp. 175 f on Rom. iii 9-18, and V 1 pp. 333-338 on Rom. v 12, 13, 14 

and his discussion here, as he himself says—VI 8 p. 45—is merely a recapitulation 
of the second of the two passages referred to above. It is unnecessary to quote in 
detail all the parallels between the two sets of comments: one other will suffice. 
The examples of the sins of youth given by O-R V 1 p. 334 (from Exod. xxi 15, 16) 
and repeated here (p. 45) are of those who strike father or mother or revile them. 
Compare with this P 702. 24 Nam maledicente infante parentibus ... 

The interpolator’s comm, at P 702. 19 ff si cum lex non esset, peccatum mortuum 
est, insaniunt qui de Adam per traducem asserunt ad nos venire peccatum, is interesting 
as evidence that he was a Pelagian. 


*49. Rom. vii 14-25. The comm. of P on these difficult verses 
wre again largely interpolated, only about one half being genuine.’ 
Points of contact have already been shewn to exist between Pelagius, 
genuine and interpolated, and Ambrosiaster, but there are also distinct 
traces of indebtedness on the part of P and, in particular, of the inter- 
polator to O-R VI 9. There are, indeed, resemblances between all 
three sets of comments. 

Very prominent in the exposition of O-R is the emphasis he lays on 
the conflict between the good will and the habit of sin. ‘he former is 
voluntas boni, which he calls 4x mentis-—p. 58—referred to by P on 
‘legi mentis meae’—v. 23—-as Conscientiae scilicet naturali, vel legi 
divinae,* quae in mente consistit—jo5. 5 ff. Contending with this is the 
habit of sin (comsuetudo peccandi, p. 56), referred to repeatedly by P (con- 
suetudo peccatorum, 703. 54; carnalis consuetudo, 704. 26; consuetudo 
peccati, 704. 39; consuetudo delictorum, 705. 9 ; consuetudo mortifera cor- 
poralis, 705. 12). This, both comm. point out, frequently conquers the 
yood will—vid. O-R p. 54, P 704. 34 ff. The passage in P is interesting. 
He says—on v. 19—Sicut, verbi gratia, si quis iam diu 1URARE con- 
suevit, etiam cum non optat, incurrit. Compare with this what O-R says 
on the weakness of the voluntas boni—p. 54—wnec talis est, quae dicat: 
‘est,’ est: non, non’: ef ideo non potest operari quae vult, sed quae non 
ult, P's comment—704. 25 f—Z£st voluntas, sed non est effectus, 
which was shewn ‘ to have a parallel in Ambrosiaster, is also in accord 
with O-R p. 53 ad fin., and p. 55, where he says, Zs/.. . ¢alis guaedam 
infirmitas (sc. voluntatis) ... ut non statim voluntatem sequatur effectus. 
Compare also—p. 59—-voluntas . . . adiacet boni, sed nondum in 
effectum venerit bont. 

P agrees with O-R in his description of the conflict between the 
yood will and the habit of sin, but it is to be noted that he goes 


' The interpolated passages are at P 703. 28-43, 704. 1f, 3-8, 11-16, 22-24, 
27-30, 43-45) 46-49, 704. 52-——705. 2, 705. 14-20, 261. 

2 Vid Ambstr.-Pelag. note 89. 3 Matt. v 37. 

‘ Ambstr.-Pelag. note 86. 
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beyond him in the matter of the sinner’s responsibility for the frequent 
triumph of the lower self. In his comm. on v. 20 he says—-P 704. 39 f 
-—Non ego, quia velut invitus, sed consuetudo peccati, quam tamen necesst- 
tatem ipse mihi paravi.’ So on ‘Venundatus sub peccato’, v. 14, he 
writes--703. 53-—sfonte memet ipse subiciens. 

The interpolator is equally clear on this point: vid. P 703. 31 propria voluntate 
peccante(m?) ; 704. 47 ff non per necessitatem peccat, sed propria voluntate ducitur ad 
peccatum, cum vult esse carnis amator. Like Pelagius, however, he also appears to 
shew traces of the influence of O-R. He refers to the good will as voluntas 
spiritus—P 704. 7; animae voluntas—P 704. 44, and the habit of sin he calls 
peccandi consuetudo—P 704. 22f. His comm, on v. 16 —704. 4 —Si ea, quac lex 
praecipit contraria voluntati carnis, custodive voluero secundum carnem, ‘quod nolo, 
illud facio’: secundum vero voluntatem spiritus, legi Dei spirituali atque bonac con- 
sentio, brings out the same point as O-R VI 9 pp. 52f Jpsa namque est, quae et, 
qui spiritualiter illam intelligit, lex spiritualis est et spiritus vivificans ; quit vero 
carnaliter, lex litterae et littera occidens esse memoratur. 

O-R, who is always careful to defend Paul from the charge of inconsistency, 
points out that the Apostle is here speaking in a variety of persons —vid. pp. 51, 52; 
53) 55, 58, 59, 60,61. With this compare the interpolator at P 703. 28 f, 704. 22 ff, 
705. 26f %. 

It may also be noted that on ‘ consentio legi quoniam bona’, 7. 16, 
I’ writes—703. 58f—. . . cum lege sentio, quae mala et non vult, et pro- 
hibet. With this compare O-R p. 54 .. . consentit legi Dei, quia bona 
est, quae prohibet malum; and see Ambstr.-Pelag. note 85. 

Lastly, note two resemblances between Ambstr. and O-R. On vz. 14 
A writes—117. 19—homo autem fragilis est; with which compare O-R 
p. 58 Paulus, assumta fragiliore® persona. On v. 20 Ambstr. says— 
119. 6 ff—Afostolus . .. haec exponit de quantis malis hominem liberaverit, 
...guae vero beneficia per Christum consecutus est. So O-R writes— 
VI 9 p. 59—fropterea haec omnia descripsit Apostolus, et mala... 
exposuit, ut... doceret, de quantis nos malis .. . Christus eripuit. 

*50. Rom. viii 1. In his comm. on vv. 1, 2 O-R says—VI1 11 
p. 63—pronuntiat (sc. Paulus) in his nihil damnatione esse dignum.. ., 
P’s language is almost identical—705. 34 f—~wthil in illis damnatione 
dignum est... 

“51. Rom. viii 3-9. O-R gives two expositions of these , verses. 
In the first-—-VI 12 pp. 67—73—he says that Paul divides the Law— 
v. 3——or rather the observance of it, into two parts, one of which is 
secundum spiritum and the other secundum carnem or secundum iitteram, 
in which latter respect, he declares—p. 70—impossibilis eral lex et 
infirma. P does not adopt this explanation, but he nevertheless 

1 Vid, Ambstr.-Pelag. note 87. 

* P himself on v. 25 writes—705. 23f—Unde probatur, quia ex allerius persona 
loquatur apostolus, non in sua. Cf. also P 703. 47 f, 51 ff. 

8 Cf. O-R VIL 18 p. 178—on Rom. ix 22--26—Scit sine dulno (sc. Deus /ragile esse 


hominum genus... 
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appears to have been influenced by certain other portions of this comm. 
of O-R. On ‘in similitudine carnis peccati’—v. 3—O-R writes of 
Christ as follows—p. 69— Verum gui ex nulla viri contagions . « » ventt 
ad corpus immaculatum, naturam quidem corporis nostri habuit, pollu- 
tionem tamen peccati . . . omnino non habuit. With this compare 
P 706. 13f Similem ergo ceteris homintbus carnem accepit, quantum ad 
naturam, 

The interpolator furnishes a still closer parallel. He says—P 705. 50 f—that 
Christ is said to have come and condemned sin in the flesh, guoniam carnem, quam 
susceperat, innoxiam servaverit ab omni contagione peccati. Compare also P 705. 47, 
= 10 f, where he says that Christ assumed the likeness of sinful flesh absque peccato. 

\ similar interpretation to that of O-R is given by Ambrosiaster, for 
which see Ambstr.-Pelag. note 92. 

P’s first explanation ' of ‘ et de peccato damnavit peccatum in carne’, 
Y. 3, is—706. 17 ff—Sicut hostiae, quas pro peccato offerebant in lege, 
peccati nomine vocabantur, . . . sic et Christi caro, quae pro peccatis nostris 
oblata est, peccati nomen accepit. Note that in this comm. the text 
reading ‘de peccato’ is transformed into fro feccato or pro peccatis, and 
compare the following from O-R p, 69 ‘ et de peccato’, ve/—ut verius 
habetur apud Graecos—‘ et pro peccato damnavit peccatum in carne’. 
This is quite obviously an interpolation by Rufinus. The exposition 
which follows represents Christ as a Aostia offered, or offering himself, 
for sin, the word Aostia occurring five times on pp. 69, 70, and once 
again on p. 73. The closest verbal parallel to the words of P are to be 
found in O-R VI 12 p. 70 Fer hance enim hostiam carnis, quae oblata 
est pro peccato, etc., but the other five references are all in more or less 
similar terms, the verb offerre appearing in four of them. 

The alternative exposition of O-R—VI 12 pp. 93 f—-commences by 
stating that the ‘ impossibility of the Law’ may be understood as refer- 
ring to the dex mentis, quam supra dixit (sc. Paulus) velle facere bonum, 
sed per infirmitatem ... carnis implere non posse . 

To this the interpolator again furnishes a close parallel. He says—P 7os. 40 ff 
Hic ostendit quoniam lex per infirmitatem carnis non poterat impleri. 

This second interpretation of O-R, which comes to more or less the 
same conclusion as his first one, is that favoured by P, who points out 
—706. 31 !—voluntatem esse in crimine, non naturam. Compare also 
P 706. 34 f Ut guoniam in illis, repugnante carnali consuetudine, impleri 
non potuit (sc. lex) etc. 

Lastly, on ‘ Vos autem in carne non estis’, v. g, O-R writes—p. 74—- 
non secundum carnem vivitis, sed secundum spiritum. With this compare 
P 707. 10 on wv. 8 guia guibus hoc dicit (sc. Paulus), utique in carne 
vivebant, and also on ‘in spiritu’, v. g—P 707. 14—Hoc est, in spiri- 
talibus occupati. 


? Referred to in Ambstr,-Pelag. note 92. 
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There is, therefore, strong cumulative evidence that both Pelagius 
and the interpolator knew and were to some extent influenced by this 
comment of O-R. 

*52. Rom. viii 9-1. On ‘Si tamen Spiritus dei habitat in vobis’, 
v. 9, P .writes—-7o7. 17 ff—Jn illo Spiritus dei habitat, in quo etus 
apparent fructus, sicut ait ad Galatas; ‘Fructus autem Spiritus est 
caritas, gaudium ’, ef cefera.' With this compare O-R VI 14 p. 82 f— 
on Rom. viii 12, 13—Mortificat autem quis actus carnis hoc modo. 
Fructus Spiritus est caritas... Gaudium similiter fructus est Spiritus 

The list which follows includes patientia ; for which cf. P 707. 22 f 
Spiritus Christi spiritus .. . patientiae omniumque virtutum est... 
This, taken in conjunction with the fact that O-R VI 13 pp. 76, 77 con- 
siders Spiritus Det, Spiritus Christi, and Christus in these verses to 
mean the same thing, makes it probable that the comm. of P above 
quoted owes something to O-R. 

The interpolator, it may be noted, also touches O-R. Onv.9 he says—P 707. 15 ff 
~—Hic ostendit quoniam Spiritus sanctus Patris et Filit sit. 

On ‘Spiritus vero vita propter iustificationem’, v. 10, P says— 
707. 34 f—Spiritus vivit, ut iustitiam operetur. So O-R VI 13 p. 77 
has Quod sit corpus peccato mortuum est, necessario spiritus ad faciendam 
iustitiam vivit. 

P’s comm. on v. 11 also shews traces of dependence on O-R. He 
writes—-P 707. 42 ff—Si tam puri sitis, ut in vobis Spiritus sanctus 
habitare dignetur, non patitur deus templum sui Spiritus interire.. . 
With this compare O-R VI 13 p. 78 Sé enim Spiritus Christi habitat in 
nobis, necessarium videtur, Spiritui reddit habitaculum suum, templumque 
restitut. For a parallel to the first clause in the comm. of P just quoted 
vid. O-R p. 79, where he says Unde mihi videtur, quod ... quanto 
purior anima redditur, tanto largior et Spiritus infundatur. 

53. Rom. viii 12, 1g. The writer of the interpolated comm. on these verses 
—P 707. 49—708. 7—again touches O-R. On v, 12 he says—P 707. 49 ff —manifeste 
nunc ostendit, quia non de communi et naturali morte superius fecerit mentionem .. . 
Compare O-R VI 14 p. 83, where he remarks that the death mentioned in this verse 
is not,istam communem. It may also be noted that the passage from 1 Cor. vii 34, 
quoted in the interpolated comm. on v. 13—P 707. 56 f—is paralleled in O-R VIII 9 
p- 255, on Rom. xi 13, 14, 15. 

*54. Rom. viii 14, 15,16. The whole of O-R VII 1 is occupied 
with a discussion of the various senses of the word ‘ spiritus’ in these 
verses. On p. 86 he says Zst¢ ergo Spiritus Dei idem, qui est et Spiritus 
Christi, idemque ipse et Spiritus sanctus est. Sed et spiritus adoptionis 
idem dici videtur... Ps comm. on v. 14—708. 15 f—implies that 
Spiritus dei is identical with sanctus Spiritus. 

So also the interpolator—P 708. 17 ff. 


' Cf. Gal. v 22, 23. 
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A more obvious point of contact with O-R is found in P’s comm. on 
v. £5. Contrasting the service of love with the service of fear, he 
quotes from Mal. i 6—P 708. 27f—‘Servus dominum suum timebit, 
et filius diliget patrem suum’. So O-R VII 2 p. 89 quotes Mal. i 6 
down to ‘dicit Dominus omnipotens’, 

P’s comm. also—-708. 36 f—Qué vocat patrem, filium se esse profitetur 
is in accord with O-R p. 90 Megue enim patrem alius gis nisi filius 
vocat. 

There is an interesting point of contact between O-R and the interpolator at 
P 708, 22 ff Judaei . . . cum essent sub lege velut sub paedagogo agentes, spiritum 
timoris habebant. For this allusion to the paedagogus compare O-R VII 2 p. 89. 

55. Rom. viii 17, 18 In Ambstr.-Pelag. notes 102, 103 several 
resemblances were shewn to exist between the comm. of P, O-R, and 
Ambstr. on these verses. In addition to what was stated there note 
also the emphasis which both P and O-R lay on ‘merits’. On 2. 17 
P says—708. 46 ff—Qui meretur esse filius, meretur effici heres patris etc., 
and in his comm. on v. 18 he again uses the verb mereor—7oo. 3. 
Compare O-R VII 3 p. 91, where he writes Haeres quis eficitur Dei, 
cum quae Dei sunt, meretur accipere... In two other places in this 
comm.—pp. 91, 92—-mereor also oecurs, and it is found again in the 
same connexion in O-R VII 4 p. 97. 

*56. Rom. viii 19-22. As was pointed out in Ambstr.-Pelag. 
note 106, P appears to have interpreted ‘creatura’ in these verses in 
the sense of ange/i. He seems, however, to have had some difficulty 
in making up his mind, and there is some excuse for him, if he 
attempted to base his comm. on O-R VII 4. ‘The position of O-R is 
not easy to define. He begins by taking ‘creatura’ to mean rationa- 
bilis creatura—p. 97. ‘This appears later as creatura animae nobilis et 


: rationabilis—p. 100, which, as he says—p. 99—swubiecta est servituli 


corporis corruptibilis. ‘Then, apparently widening the meaning of 
‘creatura’, he continues—p. 101—vide ipsius solis et lunae ac stellarum 
coeli et lotius mundi ministeria, quomodo subiecta sunt vanitati, corru- 
ptionique deserviunt. Ad usus namque hominum aluni segetes . 

Below, on the same page, he writes /psos guogue angelos . . . huic cor- 
ruptioni esse subiectos, because they are all ministering spirits (Heb. i 14) ; * 
and, finally, he includes the archangels. er haec ergo singula, he 
concludes—p. 102—deprehenditur rationabilis ‘creatura vanitati esse 
subiecta...’ After another reference—p. 102—to rationabilis crealura, 
he raises the question why, after three times referring simply to 
‘creatura’, Paul now—v, 22—says ‘ omnis creatura’. His answer is— 
pp. 103 f—non omnis quidem creatura est, guae ingemiscit et dolet, hoc 
est, quae necessilati corporis corruptibilis subiacet: omnis autem creatura 
est, quae dolentibus condolet... Omnis autem creatura superior . 
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dolet cum vincimur, cum vero vincimus gaudet. ‘Creatura’ is, then, 
vationabilis creatura with certain additions, while ‘omnis creatura’ 
is omnis creatura superior. 

These extracts, not all consistent with each other, are given at length 
from the exposition of O-R because he appears to touch both Am- 
brosiaster and Pelagius. P’s references, for instance, to ange/i have 
doubtless been suggested by O-R. On v. 19, defining ‘creatura’, he 
says—P 709. 15-—Sive: Angelica rationabilis creatura. With the 
reference in O-R to ‘ ministering spirits’ compare P on v. 20—709. 49 
—angeli hominibus ministrantes. Note that P makes no distinction 
between ‘ creatura’—vv. 19-21—and ‘omnis creatura’ in v. 22. On 
this verse he writes—-709. 56f—Sicut gaudent angeli super paenitentes, 
ita dolent super converti nolentes. ‘This is very much in the spirit of the 
passage above quoted from O-R: Omnis autem creatura superior etc. 
Lastly, on v. 23 P says—710. 7 {— Won solum angeli... de huius modi 
dolent, 

The interpolator, referred to in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 106, is interesting. He says 
on v. 19—P 709. 32 ff--that Paul de rationali creatura sermonem fecit, et non, sicut 
quidam existimant, de irrationali vel insensibili, quae ad servitutem hominum creata 
est, et post haec peritura, quando sol obscurabitur, et luna non dabit lumen suum, et 
stellae coeli cadent super terram... As this is the opinion of Ambstr. 131. 11-31, 
and also of O-R (see the passage above quoted, where he also refers to sun, moon, 


and stars), it is obvious that Ambstr. and O-R are among the Onidam here 
alluded to. 


Note that the interpolator, who in many ways is independent of P, O-R, and 
Ambstr., takes vanitas in v. 20 in the sense of praevaricatio, and, referring to the 
sin of Eve, quotes from Gen. iii 5—P 709. 41-48. This verse is also quoted by 
O-R Vt p. 325 on Rom, v 12, where he is explaining how sin entered into 
this world, 

57. Rom. viii 23-25. P’s comm. on these verses were shewn to 
touch Ambstr. (see Ambstr.-Pelag. notes 106, 107), and in some 
respects also they appear to accord with O-R VII 5. O-R gives three 
interpretations of ‘et nos ipsi, primitias spiritus habentes ’—v. 23 —and 
in the second of these, where he takes ‘nos’ in the sense of Afosto/i, 
he writes—p. 108—efiam nos ipsi, qui summa a Spiritu sancto et electa 
dona percepimus, tamen exspectantes... perfectionem eorum, quos docer. 
et instituere missi sumus, ... necessario dolemus et gemimus. So P, con 
tinuing the comm. quoted in the last note, says—710. 8 ff—sed etiam 
nos, gui tam spiritum sanctum habemus, de talibus ingemiscimus .. . 

The interpolator also writes to the same effect—P 710, 18 ff—Discipuli autem 
Christi prinutias dicuntur habere spiritus, id est, prima et praeclara carismata, per quae 
ditaverunt omnem terram, 

*68. Rom. viii 26, 27. As was pointed out in Ambstr.-Pelag. 
note 108, there is a very close resemblance between the comm. of 
Ambstr., O-R, and P on v. 26. One further point of contact between 
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P and O-R may be given. On ‘Nam quid oremus, sicut oportet, 
nescimus’ P’s note commences—710. 51—-Quia adhuc per speculum 
videmus ... This reminiscence of 1 Cor. xiii 12 is paralleled by 
O-R VII 5 p. 110, on Rom. viii 23, 24, 25, where the first half of the 
verse is quoted. 

P’s comm. on v. 27 begins—711. 8 f—Aic gratiam spiritus spiritum 
nominavit, sicut alibi dicit: ‘Si oravero lingua, spiritus meus orat’, e¢ 
alibi: ‘aemulatores* estis spirituum.’ This is doubtless derived from 
O-R, who says—VII 5 pp. 106f—Legimus apud ipsum Apostolum 
Paulum dona vel gratias sancti Spiritus multos spiritus nominari, ut 
cum dict: ‘nunc autem quoniam aemulatores estis spirituum . . .’: and, 
in his comm. on ov. 26, 27, writes—VII 6 p. 117—Faulus . . . dicebat : 
‘Nam si linguis loquar, spiritus meus orat ...’: spiritum suum dicens 
gratiam sancti Spiritus... ‘The conclusion of P’s comm. 711. 11-14 
is obviously derived from Augustine Profos. liv 37-40, so that in 
writing his notes on vv. 26, 27 Pelagius has drawn upon Ambrosiaster, 
Augustine, and Origen-Rufinus. 

The interpolator at P 710. 56 f and 711. 1-5 gives an explanation of how the 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities, which, though different from that of P, may have 
been suggested by O-R VII 6 pp.116f. His next comment, on"v, 27, touches both 
P and O-R. He commences—P 711. 18—Jtem gratiam Spiritus nominat Spiritum, 
which are Pelagius’s own words—711. 9—already quoted. Then he continues— 
P 711. 18 ff—gqui docet pro nobis Domino postulare ..., and finishes up by quoting 
the whole of 1 Cor, xiv 12. 

*59. Rom. viii 28, 29, 30. A comparison of the comm. of P on 
these verses with the corresponding exposition of O-R—VII 7 on av. 28, 
29, VII 8 on v. 30—suggests that while P shews no trace of anything 
approaching to language-dependence* on O-R, he must have found 
much in the older commentator which accorded with, and no doubt 
helped to determine, his own particular point of view. For close 
parallels one has to turn to Ambrosiaster and Augustine—vid. Ambstr.- 
Pelag. note 109, where it was pointed out among other things that P's 
definition of ‘quos praescivit’ in v. 29 as guos praesciverat crediturvs— 
P 711. 31—is identical with the interpretation of Ambstr. and, at one 
time, of Augustine. 

In spite, however, of the difficulties and fine distinctions treated of 
by O-R VII 7, 8, and ignored by P, it is fairly obvious that in the main 
P’s comm. are in harmony with Origen-Rufinus. 

On v. 28 P is quite clear that the words ‘secundum propositum’ refer 
to the purpose of God. He writes—711. 30 f—Secundum quod proposutt 
sola fide salvare, quos praesciverat credituros. O-R is not quité so 
explicit. He first takes the words to mean secundum propositum bonum 

' Cf. 1 Cor. xiv 14. 2 Cf. 1 Cor. xiv 12. 
3 See, however, the next note. 
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et bonam voluntatem quam circa Dei cultum gerunt'—VII 8 p. 128. 
On the next page, however, he admits that they may refer to the purpose 
of God, gui sciens in iis religiosam mentem et salutis inesse desiderium ..., 
and this interpretation, as he says, is not inconsistent with the first. 
At any rate it is in accord with that of P just quoted. God’s purpose 
is determined by His foreknowledge of the characters and merits of 
men.? O-R, apart from the second alternative just given, is not inclined 
to explain the word fraescire in its ordinary sense (which, of course, 
P does) ; elsewhere he defines it—p. 130—as in affectum recipere sibique 
sociare, but along with a previous and similar interpretation (quoted in 
Ambstr.-Pelag. note 109) we find sciens guales essent—p. 128. 

Again, in commenting on v. 29 P quotes from Phil. iii 21—~ 
711. 37 ff—guia ‘transformabit corpus humilitatis nostrae conforme 
corpori claritatis suae’, There is a recollection of this passage in 
O-R VII 8 p. 131 on Rom. viii 30—cum corpus hoc humilitatis nostrae, 
quod ‘seminatur in contumelia, surget in gloria’—and the whole of it 
has already been quoted by O-R VII 3 pp. 91 f on Rom. viii 16, 17. 

On v. 30 O-R says that even if praescire is to be understood in the 
ordinary sense, non proplerea erit aliquid, quia id scit Deus futurum— 
p. 129—any more than it would be true to say that Judas was a traitor 
because it was so foretold by the prophets. Judas, he continues, had 
it in his power to be like Peter or John, s# vo/uisset, and, in conclusion, 
he asserts—p. 130—mon in praescientia Dei unicuique salutis causa 
ponitur, sed in proposito et actibus suis... This idea of the power of 
the will is, of course, characteristic of Pelagius: vid. P 698. 48 ff on 
Rom. vi 13; 706. 32f on Rom. viii 3 guae (sc. natura) talis a deo facta 
est, ut possit non peccare, si velit. So also on this verse he writes— 
711. 49 f—Vocatio autem volentes colligit, non invitos. The will is free 
to refuse the invitation. 

On Rom. ix 12 he says—715. 37 {—Praescientia det non praciudicat 
peccatori, si converti voluerit. 

On Rom. ix 10 P says—715. 23 f—ut propositum dei de eligendis bonis 
et refutandts malis etiam in praescientia tam maneret. 

This recalls O-R VII 7 on Rom. viii 28, 29, where he says—p. 123— 
that Paul de donis tantum dicit: ‘ praesciit quos et praedestinavit ...’ 

Lastly, on v. 30, P, continuing his comment, writes—711. 51 f—Hoc 
ideo dicit (sc. Paulus) propter fidei inimicos, ne fortuitam dei gratiam 
iudicarent. With this compare the passage in O-R I 3 p. 18 on 


1 In this connexion, as is pointed out in Sanday and Headlam, p. 217, O-R, 
anticipating Augustine, ‘ distinguishes two kinds of call, one secundum propositum, 
the call of the elect, and the other of those who are not elect’. Pelagius makes no 
such distinction. 

2 Vid. Sanday and Headlam, p. 216. 
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Rom. i 1, commencing Si enim, ut haeretici putant, vel sortis incerto.. « 
Suisset electus (sc. Paulus). In this passage, referred to in note 1 supra, 
O-R states his view of foreknowledge in similar terms to those used in 
his comm. on Rom. viii 28, 29, 30, i.e. that it is a foreknowledge of 
merits. Similarly at the beginning of his comm. on v. 30—VIII 8 
p. 126—O-R argues against those gui negant esse in hominis potestate, 
ut salvus fiat. 

*60. Rom. viii 31, 32. P’s comm, on v. 31 is interesting, He 
writes—711. 57 ff—Vult ostendere, quod nemo possit impedire eos, gut, 
diligentes deum, diliguntur a deo, quo minus gloriam, quae promissa est, 
consequantur, co quod perfecta quae in illis est caritas omnem causam 
mortalis timoris foras expellat. The conclusion of this note (from ¢o 
quod) has doubtless been suggested by O-R VII 7 p. 120 on w. 28, 29, 
and this confirms the suggestion made in the last note that P was at 
least acquainted with that comm, of O-R. In the passage referred to 
O-R is discussing two kinds of call, one, of those who ‘have received 
the spirit of bondage to fear’ (Rom. viii 15), and the other, the call of 
those who ‘have received the Spirit of adoption’, and are therefore on 
a higher plane, ¢x eo .. . quod ‘ perfecta in iis caritas foras mittit timorem’. 
This quotation from 1 Ioan. iv 18 has already occurred in O-R IV 9 
p. 301 on Rom. v 3, 4, 5, and is found again in O-R VII 12 pp. 146f 
and 149 on Rom. viii 38, 39. 

P explains ‘tradidit’ in v. 32 as Permisit tradi—712. 5. Compare 
O-R VII 9 p. 134—on Rom. viii 31, 32—évadidisse eum dicitur hoc ipso, 
quod... passus est eum... usque ad mortem crucis pervenire. 

P also, like O-R p. 135, explains—712. 8 f—that Christ was delivered 
up for us all, not for a select few. 

61. Rom. viii 33, 34. There are two points of contact, just worth 
mentioning, between P’s notes on these verses and O-R VII 10. On 
v. 33 P writes—712. 16—guis pro PRISTINIS audebit accusare delictis ...? 
Compare’O-R VII 10 p. 137 guis erit ultra qui audeat condemnare? 
On the next page he says Jn hoc tibi opitulabitur advocatus, ... ne tibi 
PRAETERITA peccata . . . imputentur. 

On ‘qui etiam interpellat pro nobis ’—v. 34—O-R p. 138 speaks of 
Christ in the character of sacerdos. This idea is expressed by P in his 
comm. 712. 28-31, where Christ is depicted in the character of pontifex. 

Compare also the interpolator at P 711. 43 ff—on Rom. viii 29—Filius dei... 
interpellat pro nobis, . . . quasi summus sacerdos, 

P’s notes on vv. 35-39 appear to owe nothing to the corresponding 
comm. of O-R—VII 11 on v2. 35, 36, 37, and VII 12 on vv. 38, 39. 

62. Rom. ix 6-13. P’s comm. on Rom. ix 1-5, as was pointed out 
in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 113, shew several traces of the influence of 
Ambrosiaster, but there is no indication that either P or the interpolator 
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on v. 1—P 713. 46-52—has borrowed anything from the exposition 
given by O-R VII 13. 
The interpolator on v.6 writes—P 714. 19 ff—ostendit (sc. Apostolus) . . . his 
, promissa deberi, non qui secundum carnem ex Abraham, Isaac, et Israel nati sunt, 
sed qui servantes fidem patriarcharum ... This comm. shews a marked resemblance 
to Ambstr. 139. 18 ff (vid. Ambstr.-Pelag. note 114), and there is a further parallel 
in O-R VII 14 p. 159 de his nunc dicit, quia verbum Dei non excidit, hoc est, 
promissio, quae iis facta est, non evanuit, Qui enim verus fuerit Israel, non ex carnali 
genere tantum de Abraham genus ducens, ... sed qui secundum repromissionem fidei 
de Abraham descendit, ipse etiam Dei promissa consequitur. 


On vv. 9-13 O-R writes what is for him a very short comment— 
VII 15 pp. 160-163. He states, however, towards the end of his note, 
that the problem of the divine election has already been discussed by 
him (on Rom. viii 29, 30—vid. note 59 supra), and he will not weary 
the reader by recapitulation. The comm. of P, genuine and inter- 
polated, have already been shewn (Ambstr.-Pelag. notes 114, 115) to 
touch Ambrosiaster, and the few apparent points of contact between 
them and O-R ad Joc, do not justify the assumption that they owe 
anything to the corresponding comm. of Origen-Rufinus. 

*63. Rom. ix 14-19. The relation of P’s comm. on these verses 
to Ambrosiaster was discussed in Ambstr.-Pelag. notes 116-119, where 
some reference was also ‘made to the exposition of O-R vii 16, which 
has obviously influenced both Pelagius and the interpolator. The 
salient features in the interpretation of O-R are (1) that he puts vv. 14- 
19 into the mouth of an opponent of St Paul (with the exception, of 
course, of the ‘ absit’ of v. 14, which he says—p. 165—is to be under- 
stood as applying to all the other ‘objections’ of these verses)— 
vid. O-R VII 16 pp. 164, 165, 166; (2) he insists throughout on the 
freedom of the will, and (3) God’s foreknowledge is again a fore- 
knowledge of character.’ In all these respects he is followed by 
Pelagius. 

In his opening comment—on v. 14—he says—P 716. 1 ff—that Paul 
was afraid ne... , putarent eum dicere, quod alios deus bonos faceret, alios 
malos, ... et proponit sibi ex adverso testimonia, quibus illi affirmare id 
solebant, quibus exemplis per breves obiectiones respondens ostendit ita 
intellegi non debere. Then on v. 15 there follows a comment—716. 
13-16—already shewn to be in accord with Ambstr. 142. 53 ff, in 
which P renders the verse (in effect) ‘I will have mercy on him whom 
I have foreknown to be deserving of mercy’. This is in harmony with 
O-R p. 168, where he writes Certum est, Deum non solum scire unius- 
cuiusque propositum ac voluntatem, sed et praescire. The argument 
which he represents St Paul as combating is thus expressed—pp. 166 f 

1 Vid. O-R VII 17 p. 175 on Rom. ix 20, 21, where he states that Jacob was 
made a vessel unto honour because anima eius emundaverat semet ipsam. 

M 2 
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—Tllud sine dubio contradictio ista molitur, quod in homine non sit 
libertas arbitrii, nec habeat unusquisque in sua potestate, ut aut salvetur 
aut pereat. So in his comm. on vv. 18, 19 P says—717. 22 ff—ita 
vestra propositio concludetur, ut dicatis malitiae vestrae non vos esse 
causam, sed domini voluntatem ... This conclusion P, of course, 
combats—717. 25. P’s alternative comm. on v. 16 (which, unlike 
O-R, he reads as a question) has already been shewn’ to accord with 
O-R pp. 167 f, where he points out, quoting Ps. cxxvii 1 and 1 Cor. iii 
6, 7, that man can do but his best: he must leave the rest to God. 

On God’s dealings with Pharaoh—v. 17—P says that this verse is 
explained by different people in different ways, and the first of these 
interpretations has been shewn to contain a passage—P 717. 1o-12— 
which is obviously indebted to Ambstr. 144. 35 ff. In both comments 
P states—717. 7 and 16 f—that God Anew how Pharaoh would behave. 
This is also insisted on by O-R pp. 168 ff. Both the interpretations 
given by Pelagius, curiously enough, contain passages which can be 
paralleled in O-R. P says, for instance, that Pharaoh having filled up 
the measure of his misdeeds, God determined, guasi de iam perituro, 
aliis providere, ut populus eius agnosceret et iustitiam ipsius atque 
virtutem ..., and His treatment of Pharaoh was as if a judge, cum 
possit criminosum statim punire, ad omnium timorem diversis poenis 
adficiat—P 717. 3-14. This is exactly in the spirit of O-R, who 
represents God—p. 169—as volens .. . interitum eius ad emendationem 
proficere ceterorum... In the alternative comm. P says—717. 14 ff— 
Sive: Dei patientia induratus est. Cessante enim plaga dei durior fiebat 
et, gquamvis sciret eum non converti, tamen etiam in ipso suam clementiam 
voluit demonstrare. Compare O-R p. 170 Woluit Deus in eum subitam 
et plenam dare vindictam. Quamvis enim esset consummatae malitiae, 
tamen per patientiam suam Deus nec ipsi facultatem conversionis exclu- 
serat... Sed quod Deus gerebat per patientiam, ex hoc ille indura- 
batur . .. Thus, says O-R, one can adapt to Pharaoh Paul’s words 
in Rom. ii 4, 5, which he quotes in full—p. 171—and again refers to 
God’s patientia, The last sentence in O-R VII 16 is characteristic : 
Ut boni ... aut mali simus, nostrae voluntatis est: malus autem ad 
cuiusmodi verbera, et bonus ad cuiusmodi gloriam destinetur, voluntatis 
est Dei. 

The interpolator shews marked traces of dependence on O-R. Like Pelagius, 
he agrees with O-R in putting vv. 14-19 into the mouth of an opponent of St, Paul 
—P 716. 17, 32; 717. 27f. He is also a strong upholder of the freedom of the 
will—P 716. 43 f, 49 f.. On v. 15 he writes—716. 19 ff—Non enim Apostolus tollit, 
quod in propria voluntate habemus, qui superius dicit: ‘Ignoras, quia bonitas dei te 
ad poenitentiam adducit?’ This quotation from Rom. ii 4, as was pointed out 
above, occurs along with v. 5 in the comm, of O-R. Then follows—P 716, 23 ff— 

1 Ambstr.-Pelag. note 117. 
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a quotation from 2 Tim. ii 20, 21, which i is found in the next comm. of O-R—VII 17 
p- 174 on Rom. ix 20, 21. Verse a1 is also quoted on p. 175. 

64. Rom. ix 20,21. Pelagius cannot apparently make up his mind 
whether St Paul is here speaking in his own person or not. In his 
second alternative comment on v. 20 he quotes the opinion of Quidam 
who say that Paul replies to the objections of vv. 14-19, that even if 
they were true, non debere eos suo respondere factori, eo quod tales simus 
ad conparationem dei, quale ad suum artificem est luti figmentum— 
P 717. 46-50. This, as was pointed out in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 120, 
is the opinion of Ambstr. and of O-R. The latter also says—O-R 
VII 17 p.172—Hoc est... homo apud Deum, quod apud figulum lutum, 
which accords with the posnge from P 717. 49f given above. 

65. Rom. ix 22-26. There is little in the comm. of either O-R or 
P on these verses which calls for special mention. On v. 22 P writes— 
718. 1ff—Quia illum diu sustinuit blasphemantem etc., referring the 
verse to Pharaoh, who by his acts rendered himself a ‘ vessel of wrath’, 
So O-R, after commenting on vv. 23, 24, says—VII 18 p, 178— 
Superiora ... quasi de Pharaone, qui fuit vas irae, et de filiis Israel, 
gui erant vasa misericordiae, prosecutus videtur (sc. Paulus). See also 
Ambstr.-Pelag. note 121. 

66. Rom. ix 27-33. P’s notes on these verses do not seem to owe 
much to O-R VII 19. Such points of contact as do exist have already 
been mentioned in Ambstr.-Pelag. notes 122, 123, and need not be 
repeated here. It may be added, however, that in his comm. on 
WV. 32, 33 P quotes—719. 39 ff—from i Cor. i 23, 24. These verses 
are frequently quoted by O-R. Verse 24 occurs, for instance, in 
O-R I 5 p. 24 and in half a dozen other places in his comm., while 
there are two reminiscences of v. 23 in the same note—O-R VIII 5 
pp. 223, 226 on Rom. x 16-21. 

67. Rom. x 1-3. P’s notes on these verses seem little indebted to 
the corresponding comm. of O-R VIII 1. Onz. 2 he writes of the Jews 
—P 719. 56—Habent aemulationem SECTANDAE LkGIS. This remini- 
scence of Kom. ix 31 may perhaps have been suggested by the quota- 
tion of the verse in O-R VIII 1 p. 192, but the phrase may easily have 
occurred to P independently of O-R. 

Concluding his comm. P writes—-719. 59 f—fericlitatur revera, st 
quid sine scientia fiat, quia saepe vertitur in contraria, ‘This looks like 
a summing-up of the long discussion in O-R on ‘non secundum 
scientiam’, with the conclusion—p. 195—<Z/ ideo danda est praecipue 
opera scientiae, ne res nobis infeliciter accidat.. . 

*68. Rom. x 4-11. In his comm. on these verses O-R says— 
VIII 2 pp. 197 f—that ‘God’s righteousness’ (v. 3) is the same as 
‘the righteousness which is of faith’ (v. 6), while ‘their own righteous- 
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ness’ (v. 3) is identical with ‘the righteousness which is of the law’ 
(v. 5). This is implied in P’s comm. on v. 3—720. 3 ff—ZJgnorantes 
quod deus ex sola fide iustificat, et iustos se ex legis operibus . . . esse 
putantes... Continuing his exposition O-R states—p. 198—that the 
righteousness which is of faith non tantum vitam praebet, sed aeternam 
vitam. This implies the converse statement, attributed by P in his 
comm, on v. 5 to Quidam—720. 34 ff—Quidam ex hoc loco putant 
Ludaeos praesentem tantum vitam ex legis operibus meruisse ...; so that 
O-R is probably one of the Quidam. 

O-R proceeds—p. 195—J//am vero legis iustitiam ‘qui fecerit homo’, 
non (dixit) in aeternum vivet, sed tantummodo ‘vivet in ea’, guoniam si 
‘finis legis . . . Christus’ est, nec ipsam, quae ex lege est, iustitiam sine 
Christo adimplere poterit, qui finem legis non suscipit Christum. This 
is exactly the position of P. One cannot enter into life by keeping the 
commandments (Matt. xix 17, quoted by P at 720. 38f), unless one 
professes faith in Christ, who is ‘the end of the law’. His comm. on 
v. § brings this out—P 720. 31 ff—Wemo ergo illorum vivet, quia in hoc 
tempore nemo perficit legem sine Christo, quia et hoc legis est, ut ipsi 
credatur. 

In the rest of his notes' P does not concern himself with the ques- 
tions raised and discussed by O-R pp. 200-204. 

69. Rom. x 12, 13. There is nothing in common between the 
comments of P and O-R on these verses except the use of the verb 
Jargiri with reference to ‘Dominus . . . dives’ in v. 12. P says— 
721. 21f—Unus dominus . . . salutem habet unde omnibus largiatur. So 
O-R writes—VIII 3 p. 205—Quwuas .. . divitias . . . dixit (sc. Paulus) 
largiri eum ... omnibus, quicunque invocaverint nomen eius. 

P appears to have made no use of O-R VIII 4 in writing his comm. 
on Rom. x 14, 15. Note, however, that on v. 15 O-R says—p. 213— 
Isti sunt pedes, quibus et Paulus cucurrisse cursum se dixit, et sic currere, 
ut comprehendat* ... This recalls P’s first comm. on Rom. ix 16, 
which, it will be remembered, he reads as a question. It is—P 716, 
51 ff—.Si non est volentis neque currentis, ... quare et ipse cucurrit dicens : 
‘Cursum consummavi’ (2 Tim. iv 7), e¢ alios ut currerent adhortatus est 
dicens: ‘Sic currite ut omnes comprehendatis’? The passage from 
2 Tim. iv 7, it may be added, occurs in three places in O-R, viz. V 8 
p- 389, VII 4 p. ror on Rom. viii 18-22, X 15 p. 427. 

As was indicated in Ambstr.-Pelag. notes 127, 128, P’s comm. on 
Rom. x 16-21 owe little or nothing to O-R VIII 5. 

70. Rom. xi 1-6. P’s concise notes on these verses shew very 
little trace of indebtedness to O-R VIII 6, On v. 1 both comm. say 
that the Jews are not rejected if they believe: cf. O-R pp. 227f 

1 Vid. Ambstr.-Pelag. note 127. 2 Cf. 1 Cor. ix 24. 
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Apostolus volens . . . ostendere, quia supersit salutis via populo Israel, 
st credant ..., and, later, repulsi sunt,... quia increduli fuerint...; 
P 722. 28 f on omnes, ait, reppulit, nec semper, nisi eos qui non credunt. 

*71. Rom. xi 7-10. P asserts that the state of Israel as depicted 
in these verses is due wholly to their unbelief and not to any arbitrary 
action on the part of God. (Conversely, ‘the election’ of v. 7 are they 
qui per fidem electi sunt—P 723. 27f.) Man’s freedom of choice is in 
no wise interfered with. On v. 8 P writes—723. 34 ff—Scriptura dicit: 
‘Ante*? hominem vita et mors; quod placuerit ei, dabitur illi’, ne 
libertas scilicet tollatur arbitrii. Then of the Jews he says Nam si 
voluissent habere spiritum fidet, accepissent. 

So O-R VIII 7 p. 235 sayg that the blindness of Israel is to be 
regarded as retributio ... et merces incredulitatis. This subject, he 
says (p. 236), he has fully discussed in primis huius epistolae partibus, 
and it is noteworthy that in his comm. on Rom. i 24, 25 there is 
a passage which is in close accord with the comm. of P above given, 
and also contains a quotation from Ecclus. xv 17, 18. The passage, 
of which a portion was given in note 7 supra, is as follows—-O-R I 18 
pp. 57 f—servatur et (sc. animae) in omnibus libertas sui arbitrit, ut in 
quodcunque voluerit ipsa declinet, sicut scriptum est: ‘ecce posui ante 
faciem tuam vitam et mortem, ignem et aquam.’. . . Hadet ergo in 
arbitrio suo anima, si velit, eligere vitam Christum, aut in mortem 
diabolum declinare. 

O-R takes ‘usque in hodiernum diem’ in v. 8 to mean usgue ad 
consummationem saeculi—p. 235. P’s view is quite different, as is shewn 
by his comm.—723. 50 ff—Usgue quo convertantur, sicut de velamine 
cordis ad Corinthios dicit,® To this, nevertheless, there is a parallel in 
O-R VII 7 p. 40 on Rom. vii 1-6, where, after referring to Paul’s 
exhortation to ‘serve in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of 
the letter’, he quotes, in substance, 2 Cor. iii 15, 16, 17... ‘cum 
autem conversus fuerit quis ad Dominum, auferetur velamen .. .’ 

72. Rom. xi u, 12. P’s comm. on these verses appear to owe little 
to O-R VIII 8. Note, however, that the passage in O-R p. 244 ne 
rursum Gentibus insultandi causas et elationis materiam praeberet etc. 
recalls P 722. 41 ff on Rom. xi 2—Gentibus superbiam tollit, ne 
glorientur*... 

73. Rom. xi 13, 14, 15. P is apparently little indebted to O-R 
VIII 9. On v. 14 the two comm. touch one another. O-R says— 
p. 256—Sic ergo ... Isratsitas...ad IMITANDOS eos, qui proficiunt in 

1 The interpolator—P 723. 43-49—is likewise a strenuous defender of the freedom 
of the will. 

2 Cf. Ecclus. xv 18. 8 Cf. 2 Cor, iii 15. 

4 Cf. P 725. 46, 726. 24 f. 
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fide Dei, invitat (sc. Paulus) et provocat. Compare P 724. 47 f Ut omni 
modo talem me exhibeam, ut me desiderent IMITARI. 

74. Rom. xi 16-24. O-R begins his comm. on these verses with 
a long dissertation on our arditrii libertas, in virtue of which unus- 
quisque ... aut bona oliva aut oleaster efficitur, aut Israelitici generis aut 
alterius culpabilis gentis—VIII 10 p. 261. Although it is probable that 
P would have agreed with most of this discussion, there is none of it in 
his own notes, which have already been shewn (Ambstr.-Pelag. note 136) 
to follow in the main those of Ambrosiaster. Two points of contact 
may, however, be noted between P and O-R. On ‘ pinguedinis olivae’ 
(v. 17) P writes—725. 25—pinguedinis Christi. Compare O-R p. 263 
pinguedinis Christi. On v. 21 P sayg—725. 50—guanto minus tibi 
(sc. non parcet), si peccaveris! The warning against sin and its con- 
sequences is also given by O-R, who says—p. 264—metuendum tibi est, 
ne forte et tu... severitatem Dei ... incurras ipse peccando. So, on 
UU. 22, 23 P writes—726. 2 f—.Sin vero uterque se mutet, et tu severitatem 
senties, et illi bonitatem. 

The interpolation on v. 16 rami apostoli—P 725. g—accords with O-R p. 263 
vamis eius, Apostolis scilicet et prophetis Dei. O-R also takes radix and primitiae 
(v. 16) to mean Christ—p. 262. So the interpolator—P 725. 5—Hic primitias 
Christum dicit. 

75. Rom. xi 25, 26,27. There is only one point of cgntact worth 
mentioning between the comm. of P and O-R on these verses. On ‘ut 
non sitis vobis ipsis sapientes’ (v. 25) P writes—726. 30 ff—Ne secundum 
humanam sapientiam dicatis: ‘Nos deus elegit, et illos abiecit.’ With 
this reference to Aumana sapientia compare O-R VIII 11 p. 266, where 
he says insultare lapsis et gloriari ... non fit per Dei sapientiam, sed per 
humanam... Qui enim secundum Deum sapit,... non insultat... 

*76. Rom. xi 28-36. P’s notes on these verses were shewn (Ambstr.- 
Pelag. notes 138-142) to contain several passages which appear to owe 
something to Ambrosiaster. They also bear traces of indebtedness 
to O-R. 

P’s comm. on the first part of v. 28 is—727. 12 ffi—Jnimici mihi sunt, 
quia vobis praedico Christum, sicut ipse alibi ait: ‘prohibentes nos 
gentibus loqui ut salvae fiant’ (1 Thess. ii 16). O-R, more correctly 
perhaps, understands ‘inimici’ in the sense of inimici Deo, but he 
continues—VIII 12 p. 273—Sed guod dicit: ‘propter vos’: hoc est, 
guorum saluti scilicet invident, prohibentes Apostolos Gentibus logui, et 
persequentes eos, gui annuntiant Christum. This has no doubt suggested 
the comm. of P, apart from inimici mihi. 

In Ambstr.-Pelag. notes 138, 140, two possible sources were suggested 
of P’s comm. on the second half of v. 28—P 727. 16f—Si autem 
credant, carissimi sunt, dupliciter commendati, Compare also O-R p. 273 
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Carissimi sunt propter patres, quorum scilicet fidem sequentes, credunt 
‘in eum, qui suscitavit Christum Iesum a mortuis’. 

P’s first alternative comm. on v. 29 is—727. 19 ff—Si crediderint, 
non illis poterunt imputari peccata, quia dominum non paenitet Abrahae 
semini promisisse. ‘This is much in the spirit of what O-R says—p. 273 
— Semel autem donata electione semini patrum, ... servat sine dubio Deus 
dona et vocationem suam erga semen corum..., nec poenitudo incurrit in 
Deum, etiam si minus digni videantur exsistere... 

There is a good deal in common between P 728. 3-16 and O-R 
VIII 12 p. 279 on v. 36. O-R, like Ambstr. 163. 23-36, has something 
to say about the mystery of the Trinity. P mentions only the Father 
and the Son, 

Note that P has already, on v. 25, spoken of the blindness of Israel 
proving the salvation of the Jews. In his comm. he says—726. 27 ff— 
occasionem eis salutis etiam caecitas praestitit Istrahel. Compare O-R 
VIII 12 p. 274 ocasio...conferendae in vos misericordiae populi Israel 
incredulitas exstitit. 

77. Rom, xiii, 2. P’s notes on these verses are not, on the whole, 
much indebted to O-R IX 1.1. On ‘ut exhibeatis corpora vestra’ (v. 1) 
he says—P 728. 25 ff—Non animalium, sicut in lege, quae tamen, licet 
in figura fierent, inmaculata offerebantur et viva. ‘This comm. has 
probably been suggested by O-R, who in his paraphrase of Paul’s 
injunction writes—p. 282—corpora magis vestra quam pecudum fiant 
sacrificium Deo ..., and on the next page refers at length to the various 
animaiia prescribed in Leviticus. O-R also points out that the sacrifice 
must be without blemish—p. 286—éx lege hostia cum offerretur, inspicie- 
batur a sacerdote... 

P’s alternative comm. on ‘deo placentem ’-—728. 31—Sive: Talis ef 
placet hostia—is in accord with O-R, who says—p. 284—‘ Placentem 
Deo’, utpote a peccatis et vitiis separatam, and continues dignum est 
Deo tales hostias immolari, 

P’s comm. on ‘ rationabile obsequium vestrum ’ commences—728. 32 f 
—Omune opus bonum tunc placet deo, si rationabiliter fiat. His definition 
of ‘obsequium’ is wider than that of O-R, who takes it—p. 282—to 
mean cu/tus Dei, but his idea with regard to ‘rationabile’ has several 
parallels in O-R IX 1, e. g. on p. 286, where he says Aostia vivens .. . 
guae rationabiliter offerenda est. 

78. Rom. xii 3-5. P’s comm. on these verses again shew a few 
traces of the influence of O-R. On v. 3 P begins his note—728. 50-— 
Prohibiturus humanam sapientiam ... Compare the reference in 
O-R IX 2 p. 292 to the difference between gratia loguentis and humana 
sapientia. 

1 This comm. has been interpolated by Rufinus: vid. pp. 286, 290. 
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On ‘omnibus, qui sunt inter vos’ (v. 3) P writes—728. 53 f—Qui 
sunt sacerdotes sive doctores... There is also an allusion in O-R p. 292 
to ecclesiam docentes. 

P’s comm. on ‘non plus sapere quam oportet sapere, sed sapere ad 
sobrietatem’ (v. 3) is interesting. He says—728. 57 ff—/Plus vult 
sapere qui illa scrutatur, quae lex non dicit: and he goes on to quote 
Ecclus. iii 21, with a portion of v. 22, introducing the quotation with 
the words unde et Solomon ait. O-R has a long discussion of this 
passage, in the course of which he quotes from Eccles. vii 16, with 
almost the same introductory words as P uses, Unde et Salomon dicit— 
p- 294. What P means by 7//a, guae lex non dicit may perhaps be 
understood from a passage in O-R p. 297. He says that if a man ve/it 
sapere de sapientia Dei, de verbo doctrinae, de profundioris scientiae 
ratione,... iste... PLUS VULT SAPERE quam oportet. Note that the 
words in capitals are the opening words of P’s comment. 

On ‘et uni cuique, sicut deus divisit’ (v. 3) P writes—729. 3 f— 
Notandum quod deum dicat spiritum sanctum, quem ad Corinthios adserit 
dona dividere singulis prout vult. What God has apportioned to every 
man is, of course, ‘the measure of faith’. In his next comment—IX 3 
on Rom. xii 6, 7, 8—O-R discusses at length the meaning of ‘secundum 
rationem fidei’ (v. 6), which he says—p. 301—is not a very good 
translation of the Greek,’ and should be rather ‘ secundum mensuram 
fidei’. He continues by quoting 1 Cor. xii 11, and in the discussion 
which follows and which contains two more references to ‘the Spirit 
dividing as he will’, he appears to identify God and the Holy Spirit, 
which is just the point of P’s comment. 

On ‘ mensuram fidei’—Rom. xii 3—P says—729. 7 ff—Mensura fidei 
virtutum intellegenda est gratia, quam non nisi fideles accipiunt. This 
has some points in common with the comm. of O-R IX 2 p. 296, where 
he writes hoc est, ut sciat unusquisque et intelligat, quae in eo sit mensura 
gratiae Det, quam consequi meruit per fidem. 

*79. Rom. xii 6,7, 8. P does not follow O-R in his discussion of 
the ‘res capiendae gratiae modos—1X 3 pp. 301 f—or the distinction he 
draws between the faith guae a nobis requiratur and that guaz a Deo per 
gratiam datur—pp. 303 f—but, as was indicated in Ambstr.-Pelag. 
note 145, his comments nevertheless shew obvious traces of the 
influence of O-R. 

On the first part of v. 6 P writes—729. 27 ff—omnibus quidem 
credentibus gloria promittitur in futuro, sed quia ita mundum cor habuerit, 
ut hoc mereatur, gratiam virtutum accipit etiam in praesenti, quam deus 
et donare voluerit. This idea is presented in an inverted form by 


' Obviously an interpolation of Rufinus, whose hand is seen also in O-R IX 2 
Pp- 291, 296. 
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O-R IX 3 p. 303, where he says Si enim in praesenti saeculo dat Deus 
unicuigue gratiam ‘secundum mensuram fidei’, sine dubio et in futuro 
dabit unicuigue gratiam pro mensura meritorum. Note the reference 
both comm. make to ‘ merits’, and compare P 729. 33 f. 

P’s comm. on ‘qui praeest, in sollicitudine’—v. 8—is Qui praeest 
ecclesiae vel fratribus, debet esse sollicitus—y7z29. 48f. This is almost 
certainly taken from O-R IX 3 p. 309 Qué vero pracest fratribus, vel 
qui ; pracest ecclesiae, in sollicitudine esse debet . 

On ‘qui miseretur, in hilaritate’—z. 8—both comm. suggest alterna- 
tive, though not similar, explanations. Each, however, in his second 
exposition, emphasizes the avoidance of /vistitia: cf. O-R p. 310 non 
wult in tali opere esse tristitiam, and P 729. 53f, where he writes 
*Hilarem' enim datorem diligit deus’, ef ¢ristem sine dubio odit, 

*80. Rom. xii 9-21. On these verses O-R writes what are for him 
very brief comments (IX 4-24). These have been shewn* to touch 
Ambrosiaster and Pelagius at several points, and the resemblances 
already noted need not be pointed out again. One or two further 
points of contact between P and O-R may, however, be stated. 

On v. 9 O-R concludes his comment—IX 4,p. 311—by quoting 
Paul’s words from 1 Tim. i 5 ‘caritas de corde puro, ... et fide non 
ficta’. This may possibly have shaped the beginning of P’s note— 
729. 58 ff—TZota puriTAs debet esse in Christiano, sicut deus PURA bux 
est: FINGERE enim servorum est. 

On ‘Spiritu ferventes ’—v. 11—both writers (O-R IX 9 pp. 313 f and 
P 730. 14 ff) warn us not to be “#pidi—vid. Ambstr.-Pelag. note 147. 
On ‘ Domino servientes’ in the same verse P’s comment—730. 17 f—is 
a warning against serving vice: compare O-R IX 10 p. 314 ad init, 
The rest of this note is interpolated by Rufinus. 

P’s comm. on ‘Spe gaudentes’ in v. 12 appears to owe something to 
O-R. It is—P 730. 19 f—Spe, non re praesenti: ‘spes* enim quae 
videtur non est spes.’ O-R commences—IX 11 p. 314—Spe gaudet, 
gui non respicit ea quae videntur, sed ea quae non videntur exspectat, et 
qui scit, guia ‘non sunt condignae passiones huius temporis ad futuram 
gloriam’... (Rom. viii 18). Both comm. make use of Rom. viii, and 
both make similar references to sfes. 

On ‘in tribulatione patientes’ O-R quotes Rom. v 3, 4—‘ tribulation 
worketh... hope’. Compare P 730. 21 f Propter gaudium spei futurae... 

On v. 14 P writes—730. 40 ff—Ne utrumque nos facere debere puta- 
remus: ait enim et beatus Petrus: ‘Neque maledictum pro maledicto, 
sed e contrario benedicentes.’ This is exactly in the spirit of O-R, who 

1 This quotation from 2 Cor. ix 7 occurs in O-R X 14 p. 424 on Rom. xv 25-29, 


after a reference to ‘ giving with simplicity’. 
2 Ambstr.-Pelag. notes 148-152. 3 Cf. Rom. viii 24. 
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says—IX 14 p. 316—Apfostolus .. . monet, ne pro maledictis maledicta 
veddamus ... 

On ‘Id ipsum invicem sentientes’—v, 16—P says—731. 5 f—U¢ ita 
alteri sentias, sicut tibi, O-R renders the exhortation—IX 16 p. 318— 
ut tta de fratre sentiamus, ut de nobis ipsis. (It is rather interesting to 
find O-R saying of this passage, interpretatione obscurior factus est. 
This admission does not seem to occur elsewhere in the Commentary.) 

On ‘Nulli malum pro malo reddentes’ in v. 17 P, after a reference 
to ‘turning the other cheek’, continues—731. 19 ff—Qwuod si tantae 
patientiae . . . fueris, non solum apud dominum, sed et apud omnes homines 
poteris probabilis apparere. ‘This use of frodbadilis is paralleled in 
O-R IX 22 p. 322 on v. 19... patientia probabilis fit apud Deum. 

On Rom. xii 11, as was pointed out in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 147, 
Ambstr. objects to the reading of the Greek MSS ‘ Deo servientes’, for 
which he prefers ‘ Tempori servientes ’—167. 6 ff. The meaning of this 
expression he explains by quoting Eph. v. 16 ‘redimentes tempus, 
quoniam dies mali sunt’. In the corresponding comm. of O-R (1X 10 
p- 314) Rufinus, obviously interpolating, says that he is aware of the 
reading in several Latin texts ‘tempori servientes’, which, however, he 
does not regard as convenienter insertum, unless it be understood in the 
sense of Paul’s words in 1 Cor. vii 29, or Eph. v 16 ‘redimentes 
tempus’ etc. As this is precisely the sense in which Ambstr. under- 
stands the phrase, it is highly probable that Rufinus, apart from the 
reference to 1 Cor, vii 29, has here interpolated Origen from Ambro- 
siaster. This would seem to confirm the suggestion, made at the end 
of Ambstr.-Pelag. note 108, that Rufinus in certain places has been 
influenced by Ambrosiaster. 

*81. Rom. xiii. Pelagius is not quite certain whether ‘the powers 
that be’ are the temporal powers or ecclesiasticae dignitates—732. 17.' 
If the temporal powers are meant, then, he says, they are not all just 
merely because they have been appointed by God—732. 22 ff. Secundum 
desiderium enim unius cuiusque dantur. Their purpose is to judge rightly 
and to see to it ut peccatores habeant quod timere, ne peccent. This may 
very well be an amplification of O-R, who, using the analogy of the 
senses, which have all indeed been given us by God but can be used 
by us for good or evil purposes, declares—IX 26 p. 328—folestas omnis 
a Deo data est ‘ad vindictam quidem malorum, laudem vero bonorum’ 
(1 Pet. ii 14). This passage from O-R has very probably suggested P’s 
comm. on ‘ Bonum fac, et habebis laudem ex illa’—v. 3—Jpsa damnatio 
malorum laus est bonorum—P 732. 43f. Apart from this there is 
nothing in P’s comm. on vv. 2-4 which appears to be indebted to the 
corresponding comm. of O-R, IX 27 on v. 2 and IX 28 on wy. 3, 4. 

? Cf. P 732. 53 M, 733. 5 ff, 13 ff. 
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82. Rom. xiii 5-14. P’s comm. on these verses are comparatively 
speaking fuller than those of O-R, to which on the whole they seem 
little indebted. 

On vv. 5,6 O-R says—IX 29 p. 331—S/.. . ponamus .. . credentes 
Christo . . . tributa non reddere, .. . nulli honorem deferre... This 
recalls P 732. 11 ff on Rom xiii 1 (quoted in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 153), 
where he refers to those gui se pulabant ita debere libertate Christiana 
uti, ut nulli aut honorem deferrent aut tributa dependerent. 

As was pointed out in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 156, P gives a different 
and more natural explanation of our ‘neighbour’ than does O-R IX 31 
(on vv. 8-10). Note, however, that the reference in O-R pp. 336f to 
Christ’s parable of the good Samaritan is twice paralleled in P— 
733- 47 ff on v. 10, 733. 24 ff on v. 7. 

On v. 10 P, after writing—734. 2 f—Ztiam bonum non facere malum 
est, states that if a man withholds food or succour from one about to 
perish, he is guilty of his death. He twice uses the word occidit— 
P 734. 4,8. Compare O-R IX 31 p. 336 Mumguid qui diligit proximum, 
occidere eum potest? ‘This may be the germ of P’s comment. 

It was shewn in Ambstr.-Pelag. note 157 that there exists a strong 
general resemblance between the comm. of P, O-R, and Ambstr. on 
vv. 11-13, and it is not necessary to add much to what has already 
been said. 

On the last clause of v. 12 O-R writes—IX 32 p. 339—-‘ arma’ vero 
‘lucis’ assumtio virtutum. So, on v. 14 he says—IX 34 p. 341—that 
this verse tells us what was meant in v. 12 by ‘putting on the armour 
of light’, and he continues Freguenter diximus Christum ... ess@... 
omnes simul virtutes; quas utigue qui assumserit, Christum dicitur 
induisse. With this compare P 734. 55f—on v. 14—( Christus) in quo 
omnes sunt virtutes, 

On ‘Sicut in die honeste ambulemus ’—v. 13—both comm. refer to 
scientia, which saves us from the perils of our ignorance. 

83. Rom. xiv 1-23. Though P was doubtless acquainted with the 
commentary of O-R (IX 35—X 5) on this chapter, he seems to have 
made very little use of it. Such resemblances as exist are perhaps 
inevitable in a chapter of this sort (v/d. Ambstr.-Pelag. note 166), and 
most of them have already been pointed out.! The exposition of O-R, 
which in several places has been interpolated by Rufinus, is often 
highly allegorical and discursive, and is not such as to commend itself 
to a writer like Pelagius. The following points of contact, not previously 
mentioned, may just be indicated. 

In the last sentence of v. 10 P, like O-R IX 41 p. 354, reads ‘ante 
‘tribunal dei’—736. 52. Ambstr. reads—177. 11 f—‘ante tribunal 

1 Vid. Ambstr.-Pelag. notes 159-163, 166, 167. 
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Christi’. All three commentators, however, appear to regard ‘tribunal 
dei’ and ‘tribunal Christi’ as synonymous. P’s comm. on this passage 
is—736. 53 f—Zunc conscientias nostras dominus iudicabit ... There 
is a similar reference in O-R IX 41 p. 356 ita intelligamus et iudicem 
omnium Christum . .. introspicere.. . . conscientias singulorum .. . 

Both O-R and P give similar definitions of the word ‘commune’ in 
v. 14. P writes—737. 15 f—Commune . . . dicitur quicquid quasi in- 
mundum videtur in esca Iudaeorum. Compare O-R IX 42 p. 363 
Diximus ... quod in Scripturis sanctis..., quod sanctum vel mundum 
non est, commune nominetur. 

P’s comm. on v. 16—737. 32 ff—contains a reminiscence—wut omnia 
nobis munda sint—of Tit.i 15. The quotation—‘ omnia munda mundis’ 
—is found in O-R IX 42 p. 369. . 

On v. 17 the interpolator writes—P 737. 39 fl—hic manifeste monstratur, quoniam 
regnum coelorum cibum et potum non habet temporalem ... So, O-R says—X 1 
pp. 373 f—that Paul here regni caelorum mysterium prodit, making it plain 1 regno 
Dei neque escas corporales neque potum habere locum ... 

On ‘Omnia quidem munda sunt’ in v. 20 P remarks—737. 58 f— 
that Paul repetit guod superius dixerat. This is also stated by O-R X 3 
p- 378 Quod dixit: ‘omnia quidem munda, sed .. . manducat’: simile 
est illi, quod superius dixit: ‘quia nihil commune... . est’ (v. 14). 

P’s comm. on the second part of v. 21 is—P 738. 2 f—Jpsum mundum 
illis fit malum, si per illud alter offendat. O-R makes a similar remark 
—X 3 p. 378—Quwuod . . . sui natura bonum est, ex offensione efficitur 
malum... 

**84. Rom. xv 1-3. There are several striking resemblances 
between P’s comm. on these verses and those of O-R. 

On ‘ Debemus autem nos firmiores inbecillitates infirmorum sustinere’ 
(v. 1) P writes—738. 36 ff—Si vere firmi estis, sic facite ut ego, qui 
‘factus sum infirmis infirmus, ut infirmos lucri facerem’ (1 Cor. ix 22). 
The comm. of O-R commences—X 6 p. 387—Videtur in his Paulus 
Jirmum semet ipsum pronuntiare, sicut et in prima ad Corinthios dicit, 
guia ‘factus sum infirmis infirmus, ut infirmos lucrarer’. 

P’s comm. on ‘et non nobis placere. Unus quisque vestrum proximo 
suo placeat’ (vv. 1, 2) is doubtless also suggested by O-R. The 
following passages will make this evident : 


P 738. 40 ff. O-R X 6. 
Non a nobis ipsis, sed a proximis Sed non ex hoc' accipias eum 
conlaudemur, quasi immemorem mandati illius 


loci, quo dicitur : ‘ Jaudet* te proxi- 
mus tuus,et non tuum os ; extraneus, 
et non tua labia’ (p. 387). 

1 The passage given above, 2 Prov. xxvii 2. 
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sicut et alibi suum nobis proponit Et utique huic sententiae’ videtur 

exemplum, dicens: ‘ Sicut et ego esse contrarium, ut ‘ unusguisgue’ 

omnibus per omnia placeo, non  nostrum ‘ proximo placeat’, et quod 

guaerens quod mihi utile est, sed in aliis dicit: ‘ sicut et ego omnibus 

_ quod multis, ut salvi fiant’(1 Cor. per omnia placeo, non quaerens quod 

X 33). mihi utile est, sed quod multis, ut 
salvi fiant’ (p. 390). 


P does not trouble, like O-R, to defend Paul from the charge of self- 
praise Or inconsistency, but he also recognizes that it is not always 
right to seek to please men. On ‘ad bonam aedificationem’ (zv. 2) his 
comm. is—P 738. 49 ff—Ostendit modum placendi et causam, ne ad 
tanam gloriam placeamus. Compare O-R p. 391 Won enim gloriam ab 
hominibus quaerendam monet... P’s whole note, and that immediately 
preceding (738. 44-48), are in fact in close accord with O-R X 6 
PP- 390, 391. 

P’s comm. on ‘ Et enim Christus non sibi placuit’ (v. 3)—738. 54 ff— 
has this in common with O-R p. 392, that Christ’s purpose is stated to’ 
have been to save men. P’s exposition of Paul’s use in v. 3 of the 
quotation from Ps. Ixix g is similar in spirit to that of O-R pp. 392f, 
although the comm. give different examples of the taunts hurled by the 
Jews at Jesus. 

P does not seem indebted to O-R’s exposition of v. 4 


*85. Rom. xv 5, 6, 7. -P’s notes on these verses are fuller and 
more suggestive than those of O-R. He seems, however, to have 
followed O-R in the emphasis he lays on the virtue of unianimitas (v. 6). 
Compare P 739. 34-37 and O-R X 7 p. 396, both comm. containing 
the quotation from Matt. xviii 19, which is thus given by P: ‘Si... 
duobus convenerit super terram, ex omni re, quacumque petierint, 
fiet iis.’ 

P’s comm. on ‘ Propter quod suscipite invicem’ (v. 7) thus commences 
—739- 39 ffi—Propter honorem dei ‘invicem onera vestra portate et sic 
adimplebitis legem Christi’. . . (Gal. vi 2). The first clause of this ~ 
verse was quoted by O-R X 6 p. 387, and its occurrence in a comment 
obviously known to Pelagius may easily have suggested the use of the 
verse here. 

P’s comm. on vv. 8-12 appear to owe nothing to O-R X 8: vid. 
Ambstr.-Pelag. note 169. His note on z. 13 is likewise independent of 
O-R X 9. 

86. Rom. xv 14-33. P’s comm. on these verses shew few traces of 


‘ The reference is to Gal. i 10 ‘Ego si hominibus placerem, Christi servus 
non essem’, 
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dependence on O-R, and such resemblances as exist may therefore be 
stated in a single note. 

On ‘ita ut possitis alterutrum monere’ (v. 14) P writes—740. 41 f— 
Ostendit Christianos semper se alterutrum monere debere. This obligation 
is pointed out in similar terms in the corresponding comm. of O-R, 
where he says—X 10 p. 407—Jn quo ostendit, quia in eo, quod didicit 
unusquisque, debet etiam alium monere... 

The efficacy of example, as emphasized by Pelagius—741. 4 ff, 12 ff on 
v. 16—is fully recognized by O-R in his comm. on this verse—X 11 
Pp. 410. 

On vv. 17-22 P’s comments, apart from some general resemblances 
in tone, shew only one definite point of contact with O-R X 12. This 
is on v. 17, where P commences—741. 18—with a quotation from 
1 Cor. i 31 ‘ Qui gloriatur, in domino glorietur’. This has doubtless 
been suggested by O-R X 12 p. 411 Simile est hoc illi, quod in aliis ipse 
dicit : ‘qui autem gloriatur, in Domino glorietur.’ 

P’s comm. on ‘ Nunc vero ulterius locum non habens in his regioni- 
‘bus’ (v. 23) is—741. 55 ff—Ubdi iam omnes firmi sunt, causam se negat 
habere ponendi fundamentum. This is similar in spirit to the explanation 
of O-R X 13 p. 415 dicit... locum nullum sibi superesse Christi prae- 
dicationis vacuum ... r 

In. an alternative comm. on v. 24 P says—742. 15 f—Sive: Ideo ex 
parte, quia nulla magnitudo temporis satiat caritatem. This accords 
with O-R X 13 p. 416, where he writes Quam tamen caritatem tantam 
praesentit futuram, cut nec possit ex integro satisfiert, sed ‘ex parte’, 


inguit. 
O-R has a twofold exposition of vv. 25-29 (X 14 pp. 417-424). The 
first part he calls—p. 420—secundum communem litterae . . . intellectum, 


and at the beginning of it he quotes (pp. 417 f) from 2 Cor. viii 1-4, 
7,10. After quoting 2 Cor. viii ro O-R continues—p. 418— Sed et in 
religuis de hac eadem sanctorum communione prosequitur, and proceeds 
to quote 2 Cor. ix 1. This is doubtless the source of the reminiscence 
of 2 Cor. viii 14 in P’s comm. on the second part of v. 27, where he 
writes—P 742. 44 ff—ideogue unus guisque in quo abundat, debet alteri 
impertire. P also says— 742. 38 ff—that Paul is here urging the 
Romans to follow the example of liberality set by the Corinthians.' 
This idea is also expressed by O-R X 14 pp. 417-419. 

On p. 419 he says subtiliter et verecunde, dum Corinthios laudat, 
hortatur Romanos. (Note the chiastic order of the last four words 
O-R, like Pelagius, is fond of chiasmus.) 

O-R’s alternative explanation, that Paul means the poor in spirit, is 
certainly not adopted by P. 


1 Vid, Ambstr.-Pelag. note 173. 
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There is a considerable divergence between P and O-R in their 
comm. on vv. 30-33. 

87. Rom. xvi 1-27. P’s notes on wv. 1-15 appear to contain 
nothing derivable from O-R X 17-32. 

P’s comm. on v. 16 is—744. 40 ff—Non ficto vel subdolo osculo, qual 
Ludas tradidit Salvatorem. Ideo enim in Ecclesia pax primum adnuntia- 
tur... This may have its source in O-R X 33 pp. 438 f, where there 
are also references to fax and to the kiss of Judas. 

On v. 19 P remarks on the ready obedience of the Romans and the 
danger it involves. His comm. is—P 745. 1 ff—Nam et illi propter ea 
ad vos venerunt, quia sciebant vos per oboedientiam simplicem cito posse 
seduct, This is exactly in the spirit of O-R X 35, where the following 
occurs—p. 441—Sudbtiliter sane Paulus indiscretam et facilem Romano- 
rum oboedientiam notat... Their obedience is again called facilis et 
indiscreta at the end of the comm. on p. 442. 

O-R concludes his exposition of the first sentence of v. 20 as follows 
#-X 37 p- 447—Hoc est nimirum quod Dominus in Evangelio dict: 
‘ecce* dedi vobis potestatem calcandi super serpentes et scorpiones, et 
super omnem virtutem inimici’. This has doubtless suggested P’s 
comm. on the same passage—745. 15 ff—Jta enim dedit nobis dominus 
potestatem calcandi super scorpiones atque serpentes et omnem virtutem 
inimict. 

In writing his note on ‘Erastus’ (‘ Aristus’?)* mentioned in v. 23 
P—745. 22 ff—seems to have accepted the invitation of O-R, as con- 
tained in the last sentence of his comment—X 42 p. 452. 

The comments of Pelagius on this chapter shew very few traces of 
indebtedness to Origen-Rufinus. 

ALFRED J. SMITH. 


1 Luc, x 19. 2 P says that he was ex-treasurer of Corinth. 
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THREE NOTES ON PSALM XLVI. 


(1) 
He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth(v. 10a [9a E.V.)). 


ALL modern commentators (so far as I am aware) agree with our 
English translators in finding in this Psalm a notable utterance on 
world-peace. JEHOVAH is about to put an end to war and to destroy 
all weapons of war. We must concede that this is a possible explana- 
tion of the words of the verse. 

But the text thus explained does not agree well with the context. 
In v. 9 [8 E.V.] the Psalmist invites men to consider the ‘ desolations’ 
or ‘destructions’ (Mit8v) which JeHovaH has wrought in the earth. 
For ‘desolations’ we might substitute the rendering ‘astonishing 
things’, but it is still necessary to remember that the Hebrew root 
connotes desolation, desolation of the spirit, if not desolation of the 
outward face of the world. It is sufficient here to refer to Jer. v 30, 
‘ Astonishment (72%) and horror is come to pass in the land’ (R.V. 
marg.). Does the Psalmist indeed class the bringing-in of world-peace 
among ‘the astonishing things, the deeds of desolation’ which he 
invites his people to contemplate? It is difficultto think so, Again 
the Psalm ends with the refrain ‘ JEHovAH-Sébaoth is with us, the God 
of Jacob is our high tower’. This surely is a war-cry (cf. Isa. viii 8, 10), 
but should a war-cry follow so closely upon the announcement of 
universal peace? Vv. 9, 12[8, 11 E.V.] announce rather victory over 
Israel’s foes than the end of all war. 

I suggest that v. ro [9 E.V.] is simply the description of a complete 
victory by which Israel is delivered from present danger. The exegesis 
of the verse must be set forth in detail. (a) nyonbdp ‘wars, battles’ is 
to be taken in a concrete sense. Like the English word ‘battle’ it 
bears the sense of ‘forces drawn up for battle’; it could be used to 
translate Shakspere’s 

‘Their battles are at hand’. 
(Julius Caesar v i.) 


Cp. Ps. Ixxvi 4 [3 E.V.] ‘There brake he the arrows of the bow; the 
shield, and the sword, and the battle’. So 1 Kings xxii 35 ‘And the 


battle (the Israelite army) went up’ (render abym, i.e. it retired, 
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retreated) ‘that'day, but the king was stayed up in the chariot against 
the Syrians’, i.e. Ahab was held up at his post in order to stay the 
flight of his army. So again Joel iv 9 [iii 9 E.V.], ‘ Prepare (‘ Sanctify’ 
R.V. marg.) war’ should rather be ‘Sanctify the battle array’ (wup 
mondn). It was the men of war themselves, the warriors in their array, 
who were ‘sanctified’ in preparation for an expedition. 

The verb mawn which is used with nvondp agrees well with the 
substantive thus interpreted. The ranks are not merely to be broken, 
for broken ranks may be restored by able commanders. The ranks 
are ‘made to cease’, they are dissolved, so that the warriors never 
appear again as ‘formed bodies’, to use a military phrase. The 
‘ordered line’ which often struck terror with its close array of spears 
will be ex-terminated in the literal sense, it will be made to cease unto 
the end (erminus) of the land (perhaps ‘the earth’). ‘This is truly 
a deed of ‘desolation’ or ‘astonishment’ for the onlooker, be he friend 
or foe. 

The other phrases lend themselves to similar explanation. The bows 
are broken in the course of thé battle (cp. Ps. Ixxvi 4 [3]; Hos. i 5), 
and not merely as a measure towards the inauguration of a Reign of 
Peace. Finally, the clause ‘He burneth the chariots (nidayy in the fire’ 
is a vivid battle-touch, having nothing whatever to do with Peace- 
measures, The niday are (as B. Duhm reminds us) not ‘chariots’, but 
‘die Lastwagen der Bauern’. To burn them would surely be a strange 
way of preparing for universal Peace. Possibly the LXX yielded to 
this consideration when they adopted the precarious rendering @upeovs 
‘large door-shaped shields’. (‘The word yy ‘round shield’ which occurs 
some four times in the Aramaic Targum seems to have no place in 
Hebrew.) The Greek rendering, however, need not detain us, for 
mbsy ‘wagon’ is a common Hebrew word and (face F. Baethgen and 
others) well suited to the present context. V. 10 describes the progress 
of JEHOVAH’s great battle against Israel’s foes. It is (like many other 
passages of O.T.) couched in unflinchingly anthropomorphic language. 
First by His attack He breaks up the enemy phalanx ; there is no rally, 
but only broken flight as far as the very Jorder of the land. In the 
pursuit both bowmen and spearmen go down before Him with shattered 
weapons. Soon He: arrives at the camp, the wagon-laager behind 
which the enemy makes his last stand. But the wagon-barrier soon 
goes up in flame, and the victory is completed. It is not War, but the 
organized war-might of ‘ Assyria’ that JEHOVAH brings to an end. 

A confirmation of this view comes from an unexpected source. In 
Western Asia the language of war was naturally that of the great 
military power Assyria. So we may believe that the phraseology of 

N2 
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v. 10 is ultimately borrowed from the annals of Assyrian kings. The 
first two clauses in any case find a striking parallel in the first ‘despatch’ 
of Esar-haddon in which he records his victory over the murderers of 
his father Sennacherib. He ascribes his success to his patron goddess : 

‘Ishtar (Ashtoreth) the lady of conflict and of battle (tah4zi) came 
to my side, and brake their bow (kashat-su-nu tashbir = "2 nwp in 
the Psalm); their ordered battle (ta-ha-za-shu-nu ra-ak-su) she dissolved’ 
(XK. ZB. ii 142). 

It need hardly be pointed out that there is no suggestion of dis- 
armament or the bringing-in of universal peace in these words of 
Esar-haddon. Must we not say the same of the parallel language 
of the Psalm ? 

(2) 


There is a river, the streams (yx>p "3) whereof make glad the city of 
God (v. 5a [4a E.V.)). 


The vague rendering ‘There is a river’ is hardly defensible in the 
light of the use of "73 ‘river’ in O.T, That word, whether used with 
the article or not, is wisely rendered in different books in R.V. by ‘the 
River’, with capital R. Such is the case e.g. with Gen. xxxi 21; 
2 Sam, viii 3; Isa. vii 20 (anarthrous), viii 7; Ps. Ixxii 8 (anar.), 
Ixxx 12 [11 E.V.] (anar.). The River is the Euphrates (Gen. xv 18), 
a symbol of the power which held the Euphrates valley, just as 
‘Orontes ’ stands for the Syrian people in Juvenal’s well-known saying, 


‘In Tiberim defluxit Orontes.’ 


‘The Lord’, Isaiah says, ‘bringeth up upon them the waters of the 
River ... even the king of Assyria’ (Isa. viii 7). The reference in the word 
‘ River’ to the Assyrians is to be asserted for the Psalm also. Whether 
it was written in the age of Hezekiah or not, it is but natural that, when 
Jerusalem was seriously threatened by an enemy, the Psalmist should 
recall the striking deliverance of the city from Sennacherib. 

Further, the formula ‘There is’ is to be rejected. on the ground that 
the ‘River’ needs no introduction, for its activity has already been 
depicted in the preceding verse. Certainly the pronominal suffix in 
‘His waters’ does not refer back to the ‘seas’ (pl.) of v. 4 [3]. 

wp in the second half of the verse is probably to be read as 
a verb; (so LXX, jyiavev); ‘he (i.e. the River) hath hallowed 
the dwellings of the most High.’ The Assyrian invader has been 
compelled to respect the sanctity of the Holy City; cp. Ps. Ixxvi 11 
[10 E.V.] ‘the wrath of man shall be compelled to praise thee’. 
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(3) 


Je&HOVAH-Sabaoth is with us ; 
The God of Jacob is our high tower. 
(vv. 8, 12 [7, 11 E.V.}) 


This third note is offered tentatively. Evidence on the point raised 
is meagre, but the subject is interesting and possibly fresh information 
may shortly be forthcoming. 

The Divine title ‘God of Jacob’ stands as a parallel to the title 
‘ JEHOVAH-Sabaoth’. Is it possible that the parallel is closer than that 
which the English rendering presents ? 

The name ‘Jacob’ seems to be interpreted in Gen. xxvii 36 [E.V.] 
as meaning ‘The Supplanter’, The connotation of such a name in 
English ears is only bad. But it must not be forgotten that Esau 
speaks not as a philologist, but as an angry man playing with his 
brother’s name. That name is probably mediae significationis. Its 
essential meaning seems to be one who gets the better of his opponent, 
‘Victor’ or ‘Conqueror’. The particular means employed by Jacob 
against his brother and against Laban were dishonourable, but the 
name 3py’ contains no reference to those means. Even if there be 
a connexion with 3p) ‘heel’, yet ‘to take by the heel’ simply suggests 
the completeness of the victory, not the means by which it is obtained. 
Cf. Hos. xii 4 [3 E.V.], 


‘In the womb he conquered (3?) his brother ; 
And in his manhood he had power with God,’ 


It appears then that 3py’ means ‘he conquers’ or (as a proper name) 
‘Conqueror’, On this basis we gain a satisfactory meaning for the 
otherwise strange name ‘ Jacob-el’ found in a list of Palestinian names 
on an inscription of Thothmes III of Egypt (Driver, ‘ Jacob’, Hastings’s 
DB. ii p. 526). Sxapy would mean ‘El (God) is conqueror’, and 

apy’ ‘Conqueror’ might become a characteristic epithet of God.’ The 
' M.T. of Ps. xxiv 6 actually yields an instance of this : 


‘Such is the generation of them that seek him, 
That seek thy face, O Conqueror’ (apy). 


It is true that LXX has for the second member (yrovvrwv 7d mpéowmov 
tov Oeod “laxwPB, but the reading is fatally easy, brought in probably 
from some parallel passage. The shorter form of the second member 
offered by M.T. keeps the general balance of the verse much better, 
and the epithet ‘Conqueror’ is peculiarly appropriate in the context. 


' Cp. al-Mugtadir ‘the Prevailer’, the 69th of the ninety-nine Excellent Names 
of God in Islam. 
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On the other hand if M.T. of Ps. xxiv 6 be accepted, it does not 
follow that M.T. of Ps. xlvi 8, 12 is to be corrected into agreement 
with it. We may render 3py" wbx ‘Conqueror God’ or ‘God the 
Conqueror’ just as we render O'y" soxdn (Ps. Ixxviii 49) by ‘evil 
angels’, or DIN NB (Gen. xvi 12) by ‘a human wild ass’. In each 
case the word in construction is qualified by the word with which it 
is in construction. 


A translation of the Psalm is appended in illustration of these notes. 


2, 3 [1, 2 E.V.] ConripENCE IN GoD BASED ON PAST EXPERIENCE. 
God (JeHovan) is for us a refuge and strength ; 

He is found indeed a help in troubles. 

Therefore will we not fear though the earth be changed, 

And though mountains be moved into the heart of the seas. 


4-7 |3-6 E.V.] THe assauLT oF THE ENEMY TURNED TO THE 
ADVANTAGE OF Gop’s CITY. 


The Enemy is represented under the figure of the mighty River, the 
Euphrates (Isa. viii 7 f). 

His waters roar and swell ; 

Mountains quake at his pride ; 

Yet shall the River with his streams make glad the city of God, 

He hath hallowed the dwellings of the most High. 

God is in the midst of her, she shall not be moved ; 

God shall help her at the coming of the morning. 

Nations have roared, kingdoms have been moved ; 

He hath uttered his voice ; earth shall melt away. 


8-12 [7-11 E.V.] JeHOvAH’s HELP. 
JeHovan-Sabaoth is with us ; 
God the Conqueror is our high tower. 
Come, behold the works of JeHovan, 
Who hath dealt destruction in the land. 
He dissolveth their ranks in all our land ; 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder ; 
He burneth the camp wagons in the fire. 
Forbear and acknowledge that I am God; 
I will be exalted among the nations, I will be exalted in the earth. 
JeHovaH-Sabaoth is with us ; 
God the Conqueror is our high tower. 


‘ 
W, Emery Barnes. 
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THE WORD ‘CURTALINI’ FOUND IN PAULINUS 
OF NOLA. 


Mk James H. Baxter of Glasgow University has called my attention 
to the difficult expression ‘curtalini’ in the following passage of Paulinus 
of Nola, on whose works he is writing a monograph : 

epist. 22. 2 nec chlamyde curtalini sed sagulis palliati. 

The Thesaurus in conformity with earlier lexica regards this as a 
masculine substantive of the second declension, and conjectures that 
it is perhaps derived from curs = cohors. On the contrary, I venture 
to think that it is merely a. ‘ghost-word’, and that the editors and 
lexicographers have failed to divide it as it ought to be divided, into 
the two words ‘curta lini’, the whole expression ‘chlamyde curta lini’ 
meaning simply ‘a short linen cloak’. 

A. SOUTER. 


THE WORD ‘ITORIA’ IN OPTATUS. 


In the JourNAL vol. xix (1917-1918) pp..73-78, Dom Wilmart has 
rightly restored this word to the text of Optatus. May I point out that 
his view had been already expressed by two of his confréres, all three 
being independent of one another ? 

Dom G. Morin in the Revue Bénédictine vol. xii (1895) p. 388, where 
- it is cited from Augustine and Commodian also. 

Dom John Chapman in a foot-note to Mr Vassall-Phillips’s recently 
published translation of Optatus (Longmans, 1917), ad loc. 

From the note of Dom Morin it appears that the original restorer 
of the word to Optatus and Commodian was the eminent latinist, 
Prof. Carl Weyman of Munich. 

A. SOUTER. 
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REVIEWS 


Jewish Theology systematically and historically considered. By 
Dr K. Kouter. (New York, 1918.) 


Tue title of this book will remind some readers of the late 
Dr Schechter’s work, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. But the two 
books differ widely both in scope and in treatment. Dr Kohler 
includes the Theology of the Old Testament in his review, and_has 
much that is interesting to say about the teaching of the Prophets. 
Further, the text of his book is more popular than Schechter’s, though 
the mass of references in the notes to original authorities should be of 
great service to students. 

The work is divided into an Introduction and Three Parts. The 
Introduction deals with the meaning of Theology and- the nature of 
Judaism. Part I has three sub-divisions under the headings (a) God 
as He makes Himself known to man, (b) The idea of God in Judaism, 
(c) God in relation to the world. Dr Kohler writes with insight and with 
deep religious feeling. Many will sympathize with his exclamation in 
the chapter on the Existence of God, ‘ Measured by such Psalms as 
viii, xxiv, xxxiii, civ, and cxxxix, where God is felt as a living power, all 
philosophical arguments about His existence seem to be strange fires 
on the altar of religion’. Part II of Dr Kohler’s book is headed Man, 
and Part III Jsrae/ and the kingdom of God. ‘The chapters on ‘Free 
Will’ and on ‘ Repentance’ may perhaps be singled out as giving the 
Jewish view of these two subjects in a very clear and interesting form. 
The subject of belief in a personal Messiah is somewhat curiously 
treated. The book concludes with a chapter on ‘The Synagogue and 
its institutions ’, and another on the ‘Ethics of Judaism’. Many will 
turn with interest (and will not be disappointed) to what Dr Kohler says 
on ‘Christianity and Mohammedanism the Daughter-religions of 
Judaism’ (ch. lvii). 

The book is alive, for the author feels deeply and has high hopes for 
the future of religion. Sometimes smarting under some remark of 
Bousset or Weber he hurls tart words at Christianity, but he strives 
generally to be fair and makes a handsome acknowledgement of the 
practical power of our religion. ‘It cannot be denied’, he writes, ‘that 
Paulinian Christianity, while growing into a world-conquering Church, 
achieved the dissemination of the Sinaitic doctrines as neither Judaism 
nor the Judaeo-Christian sect could ever have done’ (p. 439). 
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I have noticed some slips which should be corrected in a second 
edition. On page 58 read Z/oah, and (in the note) ‘Robertson’ 
Smith. On page 141, last line, read, ‘ Like’ the artificer. On page 
233, note, read ‘De’ confusione ; on page 251, ‘Ter. Sanh.’ looks like 
a slip. ‘Apocalyptic’ (p. 254) should be ‘Apocryphal’, On page 
420 the well-known expression ‘Disciples of the Wise’ (’n ‘m) is 
rendered ‘members of the Pharisean community ’—surely too definite 
an interpretation. In the Index under ‘Manasseh’ 2r1 should be 254. 

The book is a valuable one, a good example of a popular book 
written by a real scholar. It does not supersede such books as 
Dr Schechter’s or Dr A. B. Davidson’s, but it supplements them. 
Finally it may be said that it gives us a glimpse into the minds of 
learned and religious Jews of the twentieth century. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


A Study in Christology: the problem of the relation of the two natures 
in the Person of Christ, by HERBERT M. Retton, D.D. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1917.) 

IN an interesting Preface of some length Dr Headlam warmly 
commends this thesis as marking ‘a distinct step in advance on current 
methods of dealing with the problem’, and refers to Dr Relton’s 
industry and ability in his work on the difficult subject with which 
he deals. I gladly join in recognition of the learning and the ability 
which has gone to the making of this book. Any serious attempt to 
interpret our traditional Christology with direct reference to recent 
criticism of it is to be warmly welcomed. Such an attempt Dr Relton 
makes, and any one who believes that the four gospels as they stand 
give us an actual transcript of the consciousness of Jesus in His life 
in the world would be justified in claiming for him a large measure of 
success. I go at once to what seems to me to be the crucial question 
in all such investigations. 

Dr Relton passes previous Christologies in review and seeks to 
vindicate the doctrine of the enhypostasia—that is to say, the traditional 
orthodoxy ; for no other doctrine is orthodox, though the actual term 
was first used by Leontius. This doctrine, as Dr Fisher (quoted by 
Dr Relton) describes it, seeks to secure the unity of the two natures 
by relegating to the divine Logos the formative and controlling agency. 
‘It is not a human individual that the Logos assumes, nor is it humanity, 
or human nature, in general. It is rather a potential human individual, 
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a nature not yet developed into a person or hypostasis. The hypostasis 
through which this takes place is the personal Logos through whose 
union with this potential man, in the womb of Mary, the potential man 
acquires a concrete reality, an individual existence. He has, therefore, 
no hypostasis of himself, but only in and through the Logos. It is 
denied that he is on-hypostatic ; it is affirmed that he is enx-hypostatic.’ 

It is obvious that a long course of speculation and controversy (of 
which Dr Relton gives a sufficient review) lies behind such a doctrine 
as this. It is, of course, based on the theory of the two substances and 
the two natures. This theory Dr Relton accepts, it seems; though he 
refers to the two natures rather than the two substances; and he aims 
at shewing that when we think in terms of ‘ personality’ and ‘ conscious- 
ness’ the doctrine that our Lord’s personality was the personality of the 
Logos gives us just what we want. So far from detracting from His 
complete manhood, it is the only condition on which or in which 
manhood can be complete. In this argument he relies on ‘the fact 
of an essential affinity between the human and the Divine’: ‘the 
human is never more truly and essentially human than when it is most 
Godlike’; ‘man is most truly human when he most resembles God.’ 
This ‘fact’ has been made the basis.of a good deal of recent apologetic 
argument, and Christians, accustomed as they are to paradox, will not 
dispute it in principio, though they may ask some awkward questions. 
If to be truly human is to be truly Divine, does it follow that to be truly 
Divine is to be truly human? As long as we use the adjectival form of 
paradox we can avoid, perhaps, the issue: but is God only truly God 
when He is truly Man? I cannot think that this line of argument will 
really commend itself, and I doubt whether, as Dr Relton presents it, 
it gives us much help towards our solution of the problem of the - 
persvnality of our Lord; especially when, in our thought on the 
subject, we substitute ‘ self-consciousness’ or ‘ subject of experience’ for 
‘personality’. I do not think the philosophers will be satisfied. The 
retention of the idea of two ‘natures’ seems to preclude progress in 
definition in modern terms. But what is still clearer to me is that the 
old theory which Dr Relton defends, and would restore to active life 
among us, depends on a judgement of the past as to the facts of our 
Lord’s actual consciousness which is gravely shaken for most of those 
who feel the need of a new statement of the doctrine of His Person, and 
to all of them it will seem to be a deduction from doctrinal presupposi- 
tions rather than the last stage of a process of induction from facts. 

Dr Relton professes to argue from ‘the facts’, but in his statement 
of them he goes far beyond what the evidence justifies, even if the 
Fourth Gospel be regarded as in the strictest sense historical. Thus 
he actually writes of the historical Jesus as having ‘knowledge of 
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Himself as the Divine unlimited Logos’, ‘an unlimited knowledge of 
Himself as God transcendent’, and as being ‘conscious of Himself as 
God in His Trinitarian relationship’. Yet there is no kind of ‘evidence’ . 
that the term ‘Logos’ was even known to Him, whether ‘limited’ or 
‘unlimited’, or that He ever thought of Himself as ‘God’ in any sense. 
Such statements put their author out of court for students of history. 
We cannot get on with the urgent work of reconstruction of our doctrine 
on these lines. Dr Relton just reasserts the traditional position, as it 
seems to me, without the scaffolding and strength of an accepted philo- 
sophy and metaphysic which the doctrine of substance and nature and 
hypostasis furnished of old. 

Nevertheless, for my own part, I welcome his book so far as it will 
call fresh attention among students of Doctrine to the theory of the 
enhypostasia and to some modern conceptions of personality in connexion 
with it: because I believe that, with a thorough change of point of 
view, it is a term that may guide us to a restatement of the doctrine 
of Incarnation, when we jettison the categories of ‘substance’ and 
‘nature’ and start on our way from the fact that our Lord was born 
‘a’ man into the world, and as ‘a’ man—a real man—was the subject 
of the experience through which He passed. As ‘a’ man He grew 
and developed, as all men must, and what is ex Aypothesi potential in 
all men—that is, the complete union of the human with the Divine—was 
actualized in Him. His ‘ personality’ was the expression of the Divine 
personality ina man. Paul of Samosata may have been justly condemned 
for his doctrine, as well as his politics and morals, but at least he had 
behind him a genuine historical tradition to which in our reconstruction 
of Doctrine we must return. 


An Introduction to Early Church History, being a survey of the rela- 
tions of Christianity and Paganism in the early Roman Empire. 
By R. Martin Pore, M.A. (Macmillan & Co., 1918.) 


A warm welcome is due to this little book, which in some 150 pages 
aims at giving a survey of the movement which culminated in the 
acceptance of Christianity as an imperial religion, ‘in its contact with 
the empire, its influence, its self-defence and the public verdict ’. 

It is freshly conceived and covers the ground that ought to be 
covered, by a rather novel plan, in a frankly impressionist manner. 
The writer is conscious of this impressionism, and knows that he some- 
times expresses in a sentence ‘an opinion which a monograph alone 
can justify’, I am not acquainted with any of the monographs he has 
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already written, and now and again opinions are expressed which 
I believe no monograph could justify: they seem to indicate a lack of 
the kind of study which produces monographs. Thus it is odd to 
speak of a reaction against Christianity during the second half of the 
third century (p. 39, note) as a cause of the spread of Mithraism, and 
of Gnosticism as already in St Paul’s time ‘a definite, recognised 
system of belief’ which he had vigorously to combat (p. 39). Frequently 
the use of ‘now’, ‘still’, and ‘as yet’ is so undetermined as to be 
meaningless or misleading. It is definitely misleading to cite Tertullian 
(p. 76) as styling the bishop of Rome ¢episcopus episcoporum without the 
fiercely ironical context (de pud. i), to say (p. 77) that ‘the local church 
under a bishop now became part of a greater whole’ (p. 77), to speak 
of monasticism as a ‘significant reaction from sacerdotalism’ (p. 78), 
or of Constantine as ‘allowing’ the cross ‘to be affixed to the colours 
of the regiments during his expedition against Maxentius’ (p. 128), or 
of Latin Christianity as deriving its strength from Hellenism (p. 130), 
or of Mithraism as observing ‘ Christmas Day’ as the birthday of the 
Sun invincible (p. 134—Mithraism was first in the field in its festival of 
December 25). Clement of Alexandria was not the first to identify the 
Incarnate Logos with Jesus, and so alter for ever the significance of 
Christ’s person in Christian thought, as is suggested on p. 94. And 
how does the Hexapla embody the principles of interpretation laid 
down in the de principiis (p. 95)? None of these judgements suggests 
very intimate acquaintance with the facts. 

The sketch, however, is both good and attractive enough to have 
these things corrected in a second edition, when also the following mis- 
prints may be set right: p. 21 1. 10 ‘that’, p. 39 1. 2 ‘appear’, p. 95 
note ‘ Biggs’, p. 98 ‘ apostacy’, p. 142 ‘ Mulvian’. 

88S’, P- 9° “ apostacy , p. 14 J.P. BB. 


Hypostases plotiniennes et Trinité chrétienne, par FRaANGOIS PICAVET. 
(Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, section des Sciences religieuses. 
Annuaire 1917-1918. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1917.) 


Ir is nearly thirty years ago since Professor Picavet, along with his 
colleagues and pupils at the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, began 
his series of studies on the writings of Plotinus and their relation to 
Christian texts. He has shewn that many of the traditional views on 
the history of scholastic philosophy are baseless legends, in particular 
the view that the predominant factor in mediaeval thought was Aristo- 
telianism. Its basis was neo-platonic, and even when the real Aristotle 
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came in, he was interpreted through his neo-platonic commentators, 
and became ‘un précurseur du Christ dans les choses naturelles’. 

The present work, bringing to a focus one of the most important results 
of these studies, shews how the theories of Plotinus were known to the 
Greek Fathers, and how they were made use of in the gradual formulation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. To speak of the influence of Plotinus on 
this doctrine may not at first sight appear convincing, as very different 
views are prominently held. Hefele would look for the Logos-doctrine 
in the Judaeo-Alexandrine philosophy, and Kirn quite recently declared 
that there is no occasion to assume non-christian or extra-biblical 
sources for the doctrine of the Trinity. He does not so much deny 
these sources as refuse to look for them. ‘The present question is not 
that of finding mere parallels between the system of Plotinus and the 
Trinitarian dogma, but of the actual adoption of Plotinian conceptions 
during the period when the dogma became more explicitly stated. Not 
that it is meant by this that the dogma itself was borrowed, nor that it 
is identical with the Plotinian; it is Christian, but the mere assertion 
of a Trias is not in itself enough to exclude either modalism or tritheism, 
as history shews. What factors contributed to its developed expression 
is a question only to be determined by a close comparison of patristic 
texts with the neo-platonic writings, and this is the work that is here 
undertaken. 

Dr Picavet first shews what the Plotinian hypostases are, and how 
Plotinus distinguished the. intelligible from the sensible world. The 
former of these has its own categories—oioia, movement, stability, 
identity, and difference. It is ruled by the principle of perfection, 
which leads to the affirmation both of the foreknowledge of God and 
of human liberty. The sensible world has categories not very different 
from Aristotle’s, of which the directing principles are identity or con- 
tradiction and causality. If oteia is used for both worlds, it exists, 
properly speaking, only in the intelligible. It was this distinction which 
was recognized by the Greek fathers and by St Augustine, and which 
persisted without any clear knowledge of its origin and significance in 
the doctrine of the realists. 

The theory of the three Plotinian hypostases is next examined in 
relation to the Nicene Creed and passages in the Fathers. It is shewn 
that Christian writers reproduce much that had been said by Plotinus 
and his disciples. They have terms and phrases in common, and use 
the same comparisons, St Athanasius quotes a passage from Theo- 
gnostus, which reproduces almost literally the doctrines, comparisons, 
and formulas of Plotinus. ‘The writings of Eusebius are full of textual 
quotations from Plotinus and Porphyry. 

From the theological point of view it may be remarked that the fact 
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of Christian doctrine owing something of its terminology and develope- 
ment to neo-platonism is not more significant than finding the doctrine 
of the creation in a setting of Babylonian legend. The Fathers them- 
selves acknowledged the relationship, and explained it by supposing 
that the pagans had acquired their knowledge of theological truths from 
the Jews. ‘What is Plato but Moses speaking Attic ?’ 

Although, like all Dr Picavet’s writings, the work is packed with 
information, it does not profess to be a complete investigation. It 
would be necessary especially, as he himself says, to bring out also the 
differences between the Christian and Plotinian doctrines. ‘Nous ne 
voulons établir ni que la théologie chrétienne est sans originalité, ni 
que la doctrine des hypostases a été prise seule par les Chrétiens, 
Il nous suffit d’avoir mis en lumitre les analogies profondes et les 
raisons qui justifitrent les emprunts incessants, réfléchis et considérables 
des Chrétiens au Plotinisme.’ 


E. J. THomas. 
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